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Introduction 


I T is not ray purpose to attempt a real autobiography or story of my 
life. I simply want to tell the story of my numerous experiments with 
truth, and as my life consists of nothing but those experiments, the story 
will take the shape of an autobiography. My experiments in the poli¬ 
tical field are now known. But I should certainly like to narrate my 
experiments in the spiritual field which are known only to myself, and 
from which I have derived such power as 1 possess for working in the 
political field. The experiments f am about to relate are spiritual, or 
rather moral; for the essence of religion is morality. 

Only those matters of religion that can be understood as much by 
children as by older people, will be included in this story. If I can narrate 
them in a dispassionate and humble spirit, many other experiments will 
obtain from them help in their onward march. 


The Ashram, Sabarmati 
26th November, 1925 


M. K. Gandhi 
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PART I 


Childhood and Youth 




My Parents 


M y father, Karamchand Gandhi, was Prime Minister in 
Porbandar. He was truthful, brave and generous but he 
was short-tempered. He did not hoard up riches; so he left 
very little property for us. 

He had no education. He had read only up to the fifth 
Gujarati standard. He did not know any history or geogra¬ 
phy. He was, however, a good Prime Minister as he had 
lived a full life and learnt a lot from his own experience. He 
learnt Hinduism by going to temples frequently and listening 
to religious discussions. 

My mother was saintly. She was deeply religious. She 
always had her meals after saying her prayers. Every day 
she went to the Vaishnava temple. She never missed the 
Chaturmas. She took the hardest vows and always kept 
them. Even when she was ill she did not break her vows. 
She had one meal a day during Chatumgs, She was not. 
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happy with this arrangement; so one Chaturmas she vowed 
not to have food without seeing the sun. We were very 
young then. We stood outside and stared at the sky. When 
we saw the sun, we called out to mother. Sometimes the 
sun did not appear at all because of thick rain clouds. 
Once we saw the sun and called out to mother. She ran out 
but by that time the clouds had covered it and she could 
not see it. She was not troubled. She told us cheerfully, 
“It does not matter. God did not want me to eat today.” 

My mother had a lot of commonsense and she knew a 
lot about our State. 

These were my parents. I was born at Porbandar, 
also known as Sudamapuri, on October 2, 1869. 


EXERCISES 

I. Write five correct sentences by selecting suitable groups of words 
from those given below: 

1. Gandhiji’s father left 

(a) a lot of gold and silver for his children. 

(i b ) a palace for his children. 

(c) very little property for his children, 

(cl) many orchards for his children. 

2. Gandhiji’s father was a good Prime Minister 

(a) because he had been to a university. 

(b) because he had learnt a lot from his own experience, 
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(c) because he had many good friends. 

(d) because he had studied history. 

3. Although Gandhiji’s mother was ill she did not 

(a) go to the temple. 

(b) eat during Chaturmas , 

(c) say her prayers. 

(d) read religious books. 

4. One Chaturmas Gandhiji’s mother vowed 

(a) not to speak to anyone. 

(b) not to have her meals without seeing the sun. 

(c) not to laugh. 

(i d ) not to cook food. 

5. The children could not see the sun 

(a) because it was night. 

(b) because it was winter. 

(c) because there was a mist. 

(i d ) because of thick rain clouds. 

II. The following sentences are based on the above passage. 
Complete them. 

1. Karamchand Gandhi was not a miser so. 

2. Although Karamchand Gandhi had no education. 

3. After Gandhiji’s mother had said her prayers. 

4. If she did not see the sun, she. 

III. Write a short paragraph of about 50 words on ‘Gandhiji’s 

Mother’. 







My School 


I passed my childhood in Porbandar. I went to school in 
that town and learnt my multiplication tables with some 
difficulty. I do not remember the details of my life at 
school in those early days. I only remember that along with 
other boys I called our teacher all kinds of names. 

I was about seven when my father left Porbandar and 
came to Rajkot. There I was sent to a primary school. 
When I was twelve, I was sent to the local high school. 
I do not remember having ever told a lie, during this short 
period, either to my teachers or to my school-mates. I 
was shy and reserved. I studied hard and books were 
my only companions. Daily 1 went to school on time and 
ran back home as soon as the school was over. I ran back 
home because I could not talk to anybody. I was also 
afraid that boys might make fun of me. 

During my first year at the high school, Mr. Giles, the 
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Education Inspector, took our examination in English. He 
asked us to spell out live words. One of the words was 
‘kettle’. 1 did not spell it correctly. The teacher tried to help 
me. He tried to tell me that I should copy the spelling from 
my neighbour’s slate. I did not understand. I thought the 
teacher was there to stop us from cheating. I never imagined 
that he wanted me to copy the word from my neighbour’s 
slate. After the examination was over, it was found that all 
the boys except me had spelt all the words correctly. Only 
I was stupid. Only I had misspelt one word. Later the 
teacher told me that I had been foolish. His words had no 
effect on me. I never learnt cheating; I never learnt the art 
of ‘copying’. 

My respect for my teacher did not become less. I res¬ 
pected all my elders. I did not see any faults in them. I 
only carried out their orders. I did not examine their actions. 

I clearly remember two other incidents of this period. I 
was not very fond of reading. I only read my school books. 
One day I saw Shravana Pitribhakti Nataka which my father 
had bought. I read it with great interest. I also saw a 
picture of Shravana carrying his blind parents on a pilgrimage. 
The book and the picture left a deep impression on my 
mind. “Here is an example for you to copy”, I said to myself. 

About this time I saw the play Harish Chandra. I 
was deeply moved by it and wanted to see it a number 
of times. “Why can we not be truthful like Harish Chandra?” 
I asked myself day and night. I wanted to follow truth 
and to suffer all the trials of Harish Chandra. I fully believed 
in the story and I often wept reading it. 
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I was not regarded as stupid at the high school. My 
teachers liked me. Every year certificates of progress and 
character were sent to my parents. I never had a bad 
certificate. I won prizes after I passed out of the second 
standard. In the fifth and sixth standards I was given Rs. 4 
and Rs. 10 respectively as scholarship. The scholarships were 
reserved for the best boys coming from the Sorath Division of 
Kathiawad. I perhaps won scholarships because in those 
days there were not many boys from Sorath. 

I did not think highly of myself. I was surprised 
when I won prizes and scholarships. My greatest ambition 
was to be good. Any fault in my character, even though 
little, drew tears to my eyes. I felt deeply hurt when the 
teacher rebuked me. When I was in the first or second 
standard, I received a beating. I wept piteously. I did not 
weep because I was beaten. I wept because I was punished. 
It meant that I was bad. 

Do rab ji E dulji. G imi was the headmaster of our school. 
He was a good teacher and was popular among boys. He 
made gymnastics and cricket compulsory for senior boys. 
I was in the seventh standard. I disliked both gymnastics 
and cricket. I was shy; so I did not want to play games. I 
also thought that gymnastics was not a part of education. 
This I now know is wrong. Although I did not play, I was 
strong and healthy. The secret of my health was my habit 
of taking long walks in the open air. 

We were asked to do gymnastics after school. I did not 
want to stay in school. I wanted to hurry home and nurse 
my father who was ill. I requested Mr. Gimi to exempt 
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me from gymnastics, but he did not listen to me. I, therefore, 
disliked gymnastics. On Saturdays school was over in the 
mornings. We had to go to school again at 4 o’clock for 
gymnastics. One Saturday it was cloudy. I had no watch 
and I was very late for gymnastics. When I reached school, 
all the boys had left. The next day, Mr. Gimi asked me 
why I had been absent. 1 told him the truth. He did not 
believe me and fined me one or two annas. (I forget the exact 
amount.) 

I had not told a lie, yet I was punished for lying! I was 
very unhappy. I cried in pain. I wanted to prove my innocence 
but I could not. I realized that a man who speaks the truth 
must also be careful. After this I was never careless in school. 
I also got exemption from gymnastics as my father wrote to 
the headmaster. He told him he wanted me at home after 
school. 

As a student 1 had some funny ideas. I thought that 
good handwriting was not important. 

I was married when I was at school. 1 lost one year because 
of my marriage. My teacher did not want me to lose a year. 
He knew that I was hardworking and wanted me to skip a 
class. I was, therefore, in the third standard for only six 
months. From the fourth standard most subjects were taught 
in English. Geometry was a new subject. I found it very 
difficult. Sometimes I thought of going back to the third 
class but I did not as I did not want to disappoint my teacher. 
Later on, I found Geometry easy and interesting. I realized 
that it required the use of one’s reasoning powers. 

I found Sanskrit hard. In Geometry there was nothing 
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to memorize but in Sanskrit all the rules had to be learnt by 
heart. I began studying Sanskrit in the fourth standard. 
When I came to the sixth standard, I was disheartened. The 
teacher was strict and tried to force the boys to learn his sub¬ 
ject. The Persian teacher, on the other hand, was very differ¬ 
ent. He was lenient. The students used to say that Persian 
was very easy. They praised their teacher as he was kind and 
good. I did not study Persian. One day, however, I attended 
the Persian class. The Sanskrit teacher was hurt. He called 
me and said, “You are the son of a Vaishnava father. You 
are a Hindu. The Hindu religious books are written in 
Sanskrit. Won’t you learn the language of your religion? 
If you find Sanskrit difficult, come to me. I want you to 
learn Sanskrit. When you grow older, you’ll read the 
many interesting books written in Sanskrit. You should 
not be disheartened. Come to the Sanskrit class again.” I 
was ashamed. The teacher’s affection put me to shame. I 
started attending Sanskrit classes. The Sanskrit I learnt 
then helped me to understand our religious books. Now 
I wish I had learnt it better. I feel that every Hindu boy and 
girl should know Sanskrit. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji never told a lie either'. 

2. He did not have many friends as... 

3. Gandhiji never went to school. 
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4. Gandhiji did not know the spelling of. 

5. The teacher wanted him to. 

II. Write out the following four sentences selecting the correct group 
of words from those given below: 

1. Gandhiji passed his childhood 

(a) in Rajkot. 

(b) in Porbandar. 

(c) at his grandparents’ farm. 

(cl) in jail. 

2. Gandhiji liked 

(a) books. 

(b) films. 

(c) games. 

(d) gymnastics. 

3. He ran back home 

(a) because he did not like his classmates. 

(b) because he did not like his school. 

(c) because he did not want to play. 

(d) because he could not talk to anybody. 

4. We should learn Sanskrit 

(a) because it is easy. 

(b) because it is a dead language. 

( c) because it is difficult. 

(d) because the Hindu religious books are written in it. 

III. Write a short paragraph of about 100 words on ‘The subject I 
find the most difficult’. 
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My Marriage 


T was married at the age of 13. I was very young then. 

Fortunately now 13-year-old boys are not married. I 
congratulate them and am inclined to pity myself. 

I thought marriage meant good clothes to wear, drum 
beating, marriage processions, rich dinners and a strange girl 
to play with. Gradually, I began to know my wife and 
speak freely with her. We were the same age but I acted as 
her senior and used the authority of a husband. 

I wanted her to take my permission before going any¬ 
where. But Kasturba, my wife, loved to be independent. 
She did not listen to me and went wherever and whenever 
she liked. I used to get very angry and we, married children, 
often did not speak to each other. Kasturba was not to 
be blamed. She was an innocent girl She went to the 
temple. She visited her friends. I know that I was in the 
wrong. Just as I was free and did not take her permission to 
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go anywhere, she also was free to go out. But at that time 
I did not understand. 

Do not think that we always quarrelled with each other. 
I was severe because I wanted her to be an ideal wife. I 
wanted her to lead a pure life and learn what I learnt. Kas- 
turba, however, did not share my ambition. She did not 
want to study herself. She was simple, hardworking and 
shy and she loved her in dependence. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Kasturba was 13 years old when . 

2. In the beginning Gandhiji did not speak. 

3. Kasturba did not listen. 

4. It was not fair to ask his wife to. 

5. Gandhiji was angry when. 

II. Imagine that you are the child-bride Kasturba. Write a short 
paragraph of about 50 words on ‘The Rights of Women’. 








My Friends 


I had few friends at school. There were two boys who 
were quite close to me. The first boy did not remain 
my friend for long. When I made friends with the second boy 
he gave me up. The second friendship was a misfortune 
and lasted long. I made friends with the second boy because 
I wanted to ‘reform’ him. 

He was at one time my elder brother’s friend. They had 
been classmates. I knew his weakness. My mother, my 
elder brother and my wife warned me, They said I was in 
bad company. I told them,. “I know he has a few weaknesses 
but you don’t know his good qualities. I may reform him. 
If he gets over one particular weakness, he will be a splendid 
man.” They were, I think, not satisfied but they did not say 
anything. 

My friend told me that many of our teachers were taking 
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meat and wine secretly. Some high school students, he said, 
had also started taking it. 

I was surprised and pained. I asked my friend the reason. 
He said, “We’re weak because we don’t eat meat. The 
English are strong because they eat meat. They, therefore, 
rule over us. I’m strong and can run fast because I eat meat. 
You should also eat meat. It’ll make you strong.” 

_ My elder brother had already started eating meat. Ele also 
said that meat made a person strong. And my brother and 
this friend were stronger and healthier than I. This friend 
could run long distances and he could run fast. He was very 
good in high jump and long jump. He showed me what he 
could do. As I could not do those things myself, I greatly 
admired him. I wanted to be like him. 

Moreover, I was a coward. I was afraid of thieves, ghosts 
and snakes. I did not go out at night. I was afraid of the 
dark. I could not sleep in a dark room. My friend knew 
that I was afraid. He told me, “I can hold a live snake 
in my hand and I can catch thieves. I’m not afraid of ghosts 
either.” 

I began to think that meat-eating was good. I thought it 
would make me strong and brave. I believed that if all 
Indians started eating meat they would overcome the English. 

I decided to have meat one day without telling my parents. 
I knew they would not like it. Deceiving my parents, therefore, 
was a necessity. I wanted to eat meat not because it was 
tasty but because I wanted to be strong and brave. I wanted 
to ‘reform’ myself and the country. I still loved truth, I 
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thought that hiding this thing from my parents was not being 
untruthful. 

The day came when I had to eat meat. We found a lovely 
spot by the river and for the first time I saw meat. There 
was a loaf of bread and meat. I did not like either. The 
goat’s meat was as tough as leather. I could not eat it. I 
was sick and had to stop eating. 

I had a very bad night. I had a horrible dream. Every 
time I dropped off to sleep I dreamt that a live goat was 
crying inside me. I felt sorry but I reminded myself that 
eating meat was a duty. This thought cheered and comforted 
me. 

My friend wanted me to like meat. He began to cook tasty 
dishes. We no longer went to the river-bank. We had our 
meat dishes in the dining hall of a State House. My friend 
knew the chief cook of this House and he allowed us to use the 
dining room. 

Gradually, I started liking both bread and meat. We 
had meat dishes about half a dozen times in a year. We 
could not have them more often as we did not have a lot of 
money. I could not pay for the dishes. My friend got the 
money. I do not know how he got it. 

When I had a meat dish with my friend, I could not 
eat at home. My mother asked me to have food and when I 
refused, she asked the reason. I told her, “I’m not hungry 
today.” I knew I lied. I knew my parents disliked meat. 
I also knew that they trusted me. This made me feel uneasy. 
I, therefore, said to myself, “It is essential to eat meat. It 
is essential to take up food reform in the country. But I 
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don’t want to tell lies to my parents. I don’t want to deceive 
them. I won’t eat meat in their life-time. When they are 
no more and I’m free, I’ll eat meat openly.” 

I told my friend what I had decided. I have never since 
eaten meat. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. My friend loved .... 

2. He said meat made. 

3. My mother told me not to. 

4. I did not like meat when. 

5. I did not like it because . 

II. Imagine that you are Gandhiji’s friend. Describe how you persuad¬ 
ed Gandhiji to have meat. 
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Stealing 


"Desides disobeying my parents and eating meat I had 
^ other faults, When I was twelve or thirteen, a relative 
and I became fond of smoking. We did not like the 
smell of cigarettes. We simply imagined that we enjoyed 
smoking them. My uncle sent out clouds of smoke from 
his mouth, We thought we could do the same. But we had 
no money. We could not buy cigarettes. So we began 
stealing the cigarette butts thrown away by my uncle. 

We could not collect these butts easily and they did not 
give out much smoke either. So we began stealing money 
from the servant’s pocket money. We now bought Indian 
cigarettes. We hid them and did not smoke in front of 
elders. We heard that the stalks of a certain plant could be 
smoked like cigarettes. We tried them also. 

We were, however, not satisfied. We wanted to be 
independent, 'We did not want to fake the permission of pur 
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elders for anything. We were unhappy and decided to 
commit suicide. 

How were we to do it ? Where were we to get the poison ? 
We heard that dhatura seeds were poisonous. We 
went to the jungle and collected them. We thought of 
committing suicide in the evening. We went to Kedarji 
Mandir , put ghee in the temple lamp, had darshan and 
looked for a lonely comer. But now we were afraid. Suppose 
we did not die at once ? What would happen then? Besides, 
what is the good of killing ourselves ? Why not obey our 
elders ? We swallowed two or three seeds. We were afraid 
of taking more. We did not want to die. We went to Ramji 
Mandir and stopped thinking of suicide. I realized it was 
not easy to kill oneself. We now stopped smoking and stopp¬ 
ed stealing the servant’s money. 

After this I have never desired to smoke. I regard smok¬ 
ing as dirty and harmful. I do not know why people are 
so fond of cigarettes.* I cannot travel in a compartment 
which is full of people smoking. I seem to choke—I find it 
difficult to breathe. 

When I was fifteen, I again stole. I stole a bit of gold 
out of my brother’s armlet. It was of solid gold, so it was 
not difficult to clip a bit out of it. We used the gold to pay 
my brother’s debts. 

I stole a piece of gold and cleared the debt. But I felt 
ashamed. I resolved not to steal again. I also decided to 
tell father everything. But I did not have the courage to do 
so. I was not afraid of my father beating me. My father 
had never beaten me. I was afraid of the pain I would give 
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him. I decided at last to write out the confession. I confessed 
that I had stolen and requested him to punish me. I promised 
never to steal in future. I gave my confession to him myself. 
I was afraid and nervous. My father was ill and stayed in 
bed. His bed was a plain, wooden plank. As lie read it, 
I sat facing him. He cried. His tears made the paper wet, 
For a moment he closed his eyes, then tore up the note. He 
had sat up to read it. He again lay down. 1 also cried. I 
was very unhappy to see his sorrow. Even today I remember 
that scene very clearly. 

My father cried because he loved me. His tears cleaned 
my heart and washed away my sin. I knew lie did not 
punish me because I had made the confession. He under¬ 
stood that I was very sorry and he knew that I would not 
do it again. His affection for me now increased. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. The armlet was made.. 

2. I cleared my brother’s debts by. 

3. My father was kind and never . 

4. I did not have the courage to tell father, so. 

5. My father stayed in bed because . 

II. Answer the following question in about 100 words: Why did 
Gandhiji’s father cry while reading his son’s confession? 








My Father’s Death 


A/J y father was very ill. He could not leave his bed. My 
mother, an old servant and I looked after him. I nursed 
him, dressed Iris wound and gave him medicine. Every 
night I massaged his legs. I went away only when he asked 
me to do so or when he had fallen asleep. I loved nursing my 
father. I never forgot my duties. I went out for an evening 
walk only when he permitted me or when he was feeling 
well. 

One night I was massaging my father’s legs. My uncle 
came and asked me to go to bed. In about five or six minutes 
the servant knocked at the door. “Get up”, he said. “Father 
is very ill.” I was afraid. I knew what “very ill” meant. 
I ran to his room. 

“What’s the matter? Tell me.” 

“Father is no more.” 
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So all was over! I was very unhappy that I was not 
near father when he died. 

EXERCISES 

I. Put a tick mark (vO against the correct sentences: 

1. Gandhiji’s father lay on his bed throughout the day because he 
was lazy. 

2. Every night Gandhiji massaged his father’s legs. 

3. Gandhiji disliked nursing his father. 

4. He went out for long walks every evening. 

5. The servant knocked at the door and told him the sad news. 

II. Write a paragraph of about 100 words on ‘Nursing Patients’. 

III. Use the words given below: 

is given a bath; sheets are changed; temperature is taken; entered on a 

chart; food is given; when.pain..medicine; at night 

a light is kept on. 
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Religion and I 


T was, as I have already said, afraid of ghosts and spirits. 
^ Rambha, my nurse, suggested that I should repeat 
Ramanama or the name of God. She said I would not be 
afraid if I did this. So at an early age I began repeating 
Ramanama. I did not do this for a long time but it had a good 
influence on me. Today when I am upset, I repeat Rama¬ 
nama and it helps a lot. I feel comforted. 

When my father was very ill, he went to Porbandar for 
some time. There every evening he listened to the Rama- 
yana. The man who read it was a great devotee of Rama. 
He had a good voice. He sang the verses and then explained 
them. He did this so well that his listeners were deeply 
moved. They could picture the scenes from the Ramayana. 
I was about thirteen at that time but t quite remember 
hpw deeply moved I was, I started loving the Ramayana , 
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Today I regard Tulsidas’s Rcimayanci as the greatest book 
in religious literature. 

In Rajkot I learnt to be broad-minded. My parents 
visited the Haveli as well as the temples of Shiva and Rama. 
They took us with them to these different temples. Jain 
monks came to see father. They even had food at our place 
although we were not Jains. They discussed religion with 
father. 

My father had Muslim and Parsi friends. He talked about 
their religion with them. He always listened to them with 
respect and often with interest. As I nursed him, 1 stayed 
in his room, listened to these discussions and learnt to be 
tolerant. 

At this time I did hot know much about Christianity 
md developed a sort of dislike for it. The reason was that I 
rad heard Christian missionaries standing near our high 
school and preaching against Hindus and their gods. I did 
rot like this. I also heard that a well-known Hindu had 
recome a Christian. Everyone talked about it. They said 
le had started eating beef, drinking liquor and wearing 
vestern dress. 

Although I learnt to be tolerant to other religions, I did 
lot have a living faith in God. I had faith in good conduct, 
believed that good conduct was the basis of life and 
hat ‘truth’ was good conduct. 

I loved a Gujarati poem. It said that we should do 
pod for evil. I made this the guiding principle of my life. 
The Gujarati poem that inspired me was; 
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For a bowl of water give a goodly meal; 

For a kindly greeting bow thou down with zeal; 

For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 

If thy life be rescued, life do not withhold. 

Thus the words and actions of the wise regard; 
Every little service tenfold they reward. 

But the truly noble know all men as one, 

And return with gladness good for evil done. 

EXE RC I S E S 

I. Compete the following sentences: 

1. We are not afraid if. 

2. Gandhiji was deeply moved when he. 

3. The Muslim and Parsi friends of Gandhiji’s father. 

4. Gandhiji learnt to be tolerant because. 

5. Truth, according to Gandhiji, was. 

II. Answer the following questions and write a short paragraph 
‘Religion and I’; 

1. What is your religion? 

2. How many times in a day do you say your prayers ? 

3. What do you pray for ? 

4. Do you read religious books every day? 

5. Do you go to places of worship every day ? 

6. Do you derive strength and comfort from religion? 


on 








Preparation for England 


[Y elders wanted me to go to college. There was one 
^ college in Bhavnagar and another one in Bombay. 

: former was cheaper; so I went there. 1 found all subjects 
j difficult; so at the end of the first term I returned 
lie. 

Mavji Dave was a clever and learned Brahmin. He 
i an old friend and adviser of the family. He came to 
house even after father’s death. He happened to come 
ing my holidays. He told my mother and brother, “Times 
e changed. You can’t have a good post like Karamchand 
idhi’s unless you are well educated. It’ll take Mohandas 
: years to get a B.A. degree. It will take him longer to 
a degree in law. I advise you to send Mohandas to 
dand, You should send him this very year.” Then 
vji Dave turned to me and asked, “Would you not like 
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to go to England and study there?” I was delighted and agreed 
willingly as I found studies in my college difficult. My elder 
brother was troubled. A lot of money was required to send 
me to England. He wondered where he would get the money 
from. He wondered if he could trust me to go abroad alone. 
My mother was also very worried. She did not like to part 
with me. She had heard all sorts of things about England. 
She said, “People say that foreigners get lost in England, 
that they start eating meat and drinking liquor.” I comforted 
her and asked her to trust me. I promised her, “I shan’t 
lie to you. I shan’t touch meat or liquor”, still my mother 
was worried. She said she would consult Becharji Swami. 

Swamiji was formerly a Modh Bania but later became 
a Jain monk. He too was a family adviser like Mavji Dave. 
He told my mother, “I’ll ask Mohandas to take three vows. 
Then I’ll allow him to go”. I vowed not to touch wine, women 
and meat. My mother was now satisfied and gave her 
permission. 

The high school organized a function in my honour. It 
was uncommon for a boy of Rajkot to go to England. I 
had written out a few words of thanks. But I was very nervous. 
I could hardly read out the words as my head reeled and 
my body shook. 

I left for Bombay with my mother’s blessings. My wife and 
a few months old baby stayed in Rajkot with my mother. 

When I came to Bombay our friends told my brother 
that the Indian Ocean was rough in June and July. They 
said that I should not be allowed to sail before November. 
People of my caste were worried at my going abroad, A 
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jeneral meeting of the caste was called and I was asked to 
;ome. I went there without feeling any fear or nervous- 
iess. The headman of the community had been my father’s 
riend. He said to me, “We think you should not go to 
ingland. Our religion does not allow us to travel by sea. 
iesides, it is not possible to be a good Hindu there. You 
ave to eat and drink with Europeans.” 

I said, “I don’t think our religion doesn’t allow us to 
ravel by sea. I’m going there for further studies. I’ve taken 
vow not to touch wine, women and meat and I’m going 
> keep my vows.” 

The headman was not convinced. He said, “It is not 
ossible to be a Hindu there. I was your father’s friend. You 
lould listen to me.” “I know you were my father’s friend”, 
lid I. “But I’m sorry I can’t take your advice in this matter. 
l learned Brahmin who was also my father’s friend and 
iviser suggested that I should go to England. My mother 
ttd brother have also given me their permission. 

“I’m helpless. I’ll do what I think right. The caste 
lould not interfere in the matter.” This made the headman 
ery angry. He ordered, “You’ll become an outcaste from 
>-day.” He told the others, “Anyone who helps him or 
oes to see him off will be fined one rupee four annas.” 

The order had no effect on me. My brother supported 
ie. He wrote to me that I had his permission to go. 

I got a berth in the same cabin as Shri Tryambakrai 
lazmudar, the Junagadh lawyer. My friends asked him to 
sip me. He was an experienced man and knew the world, 
Ee told my friends not to worry about me, 
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I sailed from Bombay on September 4. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji did not like college because. 

2. Mavji Dave advised my mother to. 

3. If you are not well educated you cannot. 

4. If you go to England you may eat. 

5. Gandhiji promised his mother not to. 

II. Imagine yourself to be the headman of the Bania community. 
Narrate in about 150 words what you said to Gandhiji and what he 
said in reply. 
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On Board the Ship 


T was not in the habit of talking in English. Except Shri 
Mazmudar all the passengers in the second saloon were 
English. I could not speak to them. Sometimes they came 
to speak to me. 1 could not always understand them. And 
even if I understood, I could not reply. I had to make 
the sentence in my mind before I could say it. 1 did not 
know how to use knives and forks. I also did not know 
which dishes contained meat and which did not. I, there¬ 
fore, did not have my meals in the dining hall. I always had 
them in my cabin. And I mostly ate sweets, which I had 
brought with me, and fruits. Shri Mazmudar did not have 
any difficulty. He talked to the other passengers, had his 
meals in the dining hall and moved about freely on deck. I 
hid myself in my cabin the whole day and went up on deck 
when there were few people. Shri Mazmudar asked me to 
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talk to the other passengers. He told me that lawyers 
talked a lot. I wanted to be a lawyer and, therefore, I 
should learn how to talk. He advised me to talk in English 
even if I made mistakes. But I continued to be shy. 

One day an English passenger started talking to me. Ele 
was older than I. He asked me what 1 ate, where I was 
going and why I was shy. He also advised me to have my 
meals in the dining hall. He said in England it was very 
cold and I would have to eat meat there. I told him, “1 
have heard that people can live there without eating meat.” 

“It is a lie”, said he. “I don’t know anyone who doesn’t 
eat meat. You better start having it.”, “I can’t” I said, “I’ve 
promised my mother not to eat meat. If I can’t live without 
meat I’ll go back to India.” 

We arrived at Southampton on a Saturday. On the boat 
I had worn a black suit. Now I put on a white flannel one. 
It was the last week of September and I found I was the 
only person wearing such clothes. Shri Mazmudar and I 
stayed at the Victoria Hotel in London. I was very ashamed 
as I was the only person in white clothes. 

I knew Dr. Mehta. I sent him a wire from Southampton. 
He came to our hotel at 8 o’clock in the evening. He 
greeted me warmly. He smiled at my white flannel suit. As 
we were talking, I picked up his top hat.. I passed my hand 
over it the wrong way and disturbed the fur. Dr. Mehta 
was a little angry. He stopped me and gave me my first 
lesson in etiquette. “Do not touch other people’s things”, 
he said. “Do not ask personal questions. Do not talk 
loudly. Don’t address people as ‘Sir’ .” He also told me 
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that it was very expensive to live in a hotel. He advised me 
that I should live with a family. 

We did not like life at the hotel. On Monday we 
paid up our bills and moved to rented rooms. My hotel 
bill had come to £3. I was shocked for I had hardly 
eaten anything. I had not liked the food. When I did not 
like one thing, I asked for another and had to pay for both. 

I was not happy in my new rooms. I thought of my 
home, my country and my mother’s love. At night I wept. 
I was so unhappy that I could not sleep. I could not tell 
anyone that I was unhappy, I could not get comfort anywhere. 
Everything was strange—the people, their ways and even 
their homes. I did not know English etiquette and had to 
be on my guard. I could not eat meat and the vegetables I 
had were tasteless. 1 could not bear England but I could 
not return to India either. I knew I had to stay in England 
for three years and take a degree. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji did not talk to the other passengers as.... .. .. 

2. Gandhiji did not know how to use knives and forks so. 

3. He came up on deck when. 

4. He did not eat meat as. 

5. Dr. Mehta advised him not to.■. 

II. Imagine that you were the English passenger who wanted to be 
friendly with Gandhiji. Describe in about 100 words how Gandhiji 
behaved and what he ate on board the ship. 
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In London 


Monday Dr. Mehta came to our rooms. He looked 
^ at the rooms and inspected the furniture. He shook 
his head and said, “This place won’t do. We come to 
England not only to study but also to become familiar 
with English life and customs. You should, therefore, 
live with a family. But before you do so, you should stay 
with me for sometime. I’ll take you there.” 

I accepted the invitation and went to the friend’s rooms. 
He treated me as his own brother and taught me English 
ways and manners. He talked to me in English, so I was 
able to acquire fluency in it. My food was a problem. I 
could not eat boiled vegetables as they were cooked without 
salt or spices. ' My landlady did not lmow what to cook 
for me. We had oat-meal porridge for breakfast but I 
always starved at lunch and dinner, My friend tried to 
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persuade me to eat meat but he did not succeed. Both for 
lunch and dinner we had spinach and bread and jam. I had 
a big appetite but I felt shy and did not ask for more than 
two or three slices of bread. The food was bad and I did 
not get any milk either for lunch or dinner. My friend once 
became impatient with me and said, “If you had been my 
brother, I would have sent you away. Your vow has no 
meaning because your mother is illiterate. Besides, at that 
time you didn’t know anything about life in England. It 
wouldn’t be regarded as a vow in a court of law. It’s just 
superstition. You had meat in India and liked it. In India 
it was not necessary that you should eat meat but you 
did. In England it is absolutely essential but you won’t 
eat it.” 

But I did not break my vow. I said ‘no’ to all his 
requests. 

I had not yet started studying. In India I had never 
read a newspaper. In England I formed the habit of reading 
the newspaper daily. This took me less than an hour. I 
then began wandering about. I looked for a vegetarian 
restaurant. I found one in Farringdon Street. I was very 
happy to find it. At the entrance of this restaurant there 
were books for sale. I saw Salt’s book, Plea for Vegetarian¬ 
ism. This I bought and went to the dining room. This 
was the first good meal I had in London. 

I read Salt’s book and was greatly impressed by it. I 
now became a vegetarian by choice. I resolved to spread 
vegetarianism. 
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EXERCISE S 


I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Dr. Mehta advised Gandhiji to...- 

2. Indians do not know English. 

3. We learn a language by. 

4. I did not like English vegetables because. 

5. I enjoyed the vegetarian meal I. 

II. Answer the following question in a short paragraph: Why did 
Gandhiji starve in London? 








Playing the English Gentleman 


M y friend was worried about me. One day lie invited 
me to go to the theatre. Before the play we went to 
Holborn Restaurant to have dinner. My friend knew I was 
shy. He knew I would not ask any questions. The 
restaurant was crowded. The first course was soup. I did 
not know what it was made of. I dared not ask my friend. 
I called the waiter. My friend saw this and asked what the 
matter was. I hesitatingly told him, “I want to know if this 
soup is made out of vegetables.” “You are not fit for good 
society”, my friend angrily exclaimed. “If you cannot 
behave yourself, you may go. Have dinner in any other 
restaurant and wait for me outside.” This made me very 
happy. I went to a vegetarian restaurant close by, but it was 
closed. So I did not have any dinner that night. I went 
with my friend to the theatre. We did not talk about 
what happened in the restaurant. 
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That was the last friendly quarrel we had. It did not 
affect our friendship. I realized my friend loved me and 
wanted to make me happy. I was fond of him and respected 
him very much as he was very different from me. 

I wanted that he should be proud of me. I wanted that 
he should enjoy my company, so I determined to become an 
English gentleman. 

The clothes that I had bought in Bombay were unsuitable; 
so I bought some new ones at the Army and Navy Stores. 

I also got a chimney-pot hat for which I paid nineteen 
shillings. I also bought an expensive evening suit from the 
most fashionable shopping centre of London. I also requested 
my generous brother to send me a double watch chain of 
gold. In India using a mirror was a luxury. It was used when 
the barber gave me a shave. Now I wasted ten minutes 
every day before a huge mirror arranging my tie and brushing 
my hair. 

To become an English gentleman I also took lessons in 
dancing, French and elocution or speech-making. French 
was the language spoken all over Europe. I wanted to 
learn it because I wanted to go to Europe. I paid my 
dancing master £3 as fees for a term. I took about six 
lessons in three weeks. But I could not learn it. I did 
not have a musical ear. What then was I to do ? I decided 
to learn violin. This 1 thought would give me an ear for 
Western music. So I bought a violin for £3. I found 
another teacher who gave me lessons in elocution. He 
recommended Bell’s Standard Elocutionist as a textbook. 

Soon I asked myself what use was 'all this to me. I had 
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not to spend a lifetime in England. What was the use of 
learning elocution? How could dancing make a gentleman 
of me ? And I could learn violin even in India. I was a 
student and, therefore, I should study. I should become a 
barrister. My character, I believed, should make a gentleman 
of me. 

I stopped attending elocution, violin and dancing classes 
and became a student. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji wanted to find out if the soup had been. 

2. Gandhiji did not have any dinner as. 

3. Although my friend was very different from me. 

4. My clothes were not fashionable so. 

5. Gandhiji wanted to become an English gentleman by. 

II. Answer the following question in a short paragraph: What is the 
difference between English and Indian dress and food? 








Changes 


T took lessons in dancing, French and elocution not for the 
sake of pleasure. I did not waste my money either. I care¬ 
fully calculated my expenses and did not waste a single penny. 

I knew that I had to economize—to cut down my expenses. 
So I stopped living with a family. Instead I took rooms and 
lived alone. I did not stay in one set of rooms for long. 
I moved to another set to be near to the work I was doing at 
that time. I took rooms that were not more than half an 
hour’s walk from my place of business. I, therefore, went 
to work on foot and saved fares. Earlier, I took some form 
of conveyance to go from one place to another and had to 
find extra time for walks. Now I could walk eight or ten 
miles a day and also save money. It was this habit of taking 
long walks which kept me strong and healthy during my stay 
in England. 

I was now able to save a lot. I wanted to use my time 
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fruitfully. I had to take the Bar examination. I knew that 
it was not difficult and did not require much study. My 
English was not good. This worried me. I wanted to have 
some literary degree as well. I wanted to do a course at the 
University of Oxford or Cambridge,. But I realized it 
would mean greater expense and a longer stay in England. 
A friend suggested that I should take the London Matri¬ 
culation examination. I knew I would have to study hard 
and improve my general knowledge without spending much 
money. But when I looked at the syllabus X was nervous. 
Latin and a modern European language were compulsory. 
I did not know Latin. My friend said, “Latin is very 
important for lawyers. It will help them to understand law 
books. And one paper of Roman Law is in Latin. Be¬ 
sides, Latin will help you to learn English quickly.” I deci¬ 
ded to learn Latin. I had already started learning French. 
I joined a private Matriculation class. Examinations were 
held every six months. I had only live months in which 
to prepare. I became a serious student. But I found it 
difficult to study two new subjects—Latin and French—as 
well as the other subjects in five months. The result was that 
I failed in Latin. I was sorry but I was not discouraged. 
I decided to sit at the examination a second time. I liked 
Latin. Instead of Chemistry I now studied Heat and Light. 

My family was not rich. I realized that my way of living 
was expensive. I realized that they found it difficult to send 
a lot of money to me. My brother worked hard and always 
sent me money when I asked for it. Most of the foreigners 
in England who spent eight to fifteen pounds a month had 
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won scholarships. They did not ask their relatives to send 
them a lot of money. There were in London poor students 
who lived very simply and spent very little. One of these 
students stayed in the slums. He paid two shillings a week 
for his room. He spent only two pence for each meal. He 
bought cocoa and bread for his lunch and dinner from 
Lockhart’s Cheap Cocoa Rooms. [ could not live like him 
for this shop was far from my rooms. I, however, decided 
to live in one room instead of two and cook some of my 
meals at home. X would thus save four to five pounds each 
month. I took one room, bought a stove and began cooking 
my breakfast at home. I had oatmeal porridge and cocoa 
for breakfast. It did not take me more than twenty minutes 
to prepare it. I had lunch in a restaurant and for dinner I 
had bread and cocoa at home. I now managed to live on 
a shilling and three pence a day. I studied hard and I 
passed my examination. 

Although I lived simply, my life was not dull. I liked living 
simply. I also liked not asking my brother to send me a lot 
of money. I lived an honest life and was happy. 

I also changed my food habits. I stopped taking the 
sweets and spices I had brought from home. 1 liked boiled 
vegetables cooked without spices. I learnt that taste depend¬ 
ed on our attitude of mind—not so much on our tongue. 

People, in those days, said that tea and coffee were harmful 
and that cocoa was good. So I gave up tea and coffee and 
took cocoa instead. 

At one time I stopped eating food that contained starch. 
I lived on bread and fruit alone. On another occasion I gave 
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up all food except cheese, milk and eggs. This experiment 
lasted not even a fortnight. I heard that eggs were not meat 
and that they gave strength. It was clear that no living 
creature was hurt. So I took eggs in spite of my vow. I knew 
that my mother included eggs with meat. When I realized 
this I gave up this experiment. 

I was a strict vegetarian. I wanted others to be vegetarians 
also; so 1 started a vegetarian club in my locality. The club 
went well for a while but came to an end when I left the 
locality. Starting a club was a valuable experience as it gave 
me some training in organizing and conducting institutions. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gaudhiji did not want his brother to. 

2. He knew his family was not.. 

3. He cooked. 

4. He wanted to. 

5. Fie was nervous because. 

II. Write a short paragraph of about 150 words on ‘How I will 
prepare my owu dinner in London’, 
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My Shyness 


T was elected to the Executive Committee of the Vegetarian 
Society. I attended every meeting but I was shy and 
could not speak. When I went to South Africa, I got 
over some of this shyness. I could not speak without 
preparation. I hesitated when I faced a strange audience. 
I avoided making a speech if I could. 

People sometimes laugh at my shyness but, by and large, 
it has helped me. Shyness makes me hesitate; as a result 1 
am able to control my thoughts. I carefully select words. 
Shyness, therefore, has been my shield. It has helped me to 
grow. It has helped me in my discovery of truth. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences; 

J. Gandhiji believed in vegetarianism and attended... 
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2. He did not like making speeches because. 

3. He lost some of his shyness. 

4. Shyness helped Gandhiji to. 

II. Rewrite the above chapter in the third person. The first sentence 
is given below: 

‘Gandhiji was elected to the Executive Committee of the Vegetarian 
Society.’ 
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My Acquaintance with Religions 


T owards the end of my second year in England I met 
two Theosophists. They were brothers and both of them 
were unmarried. They talked to me about the Gita. They 
were reading Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation —The Song 
Celestial They invited me to read the original with them. 
I felt ashamed as I had read the Gita neither in Sanskrit nor 
in Gujarati. I had to tell them that I had not read the Gita. 
I told them that I would gladly read it with them and be in a 
position to tell them where the translation was not accurate. 
I began reading the Gita with them. The verses in the second 
chapter 


‘If one 

Ponders on subjects of the sense, there springs Attraction; 
From attraction .grows desire, 

Desire flames to fierce passions, 
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Passion breeds Recklessness; then the memory—all 

betrayed— 

Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 

Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone’ 

made a deep impression on my mind—and I still remember 
them. I realized that the Gita was priceless. I now regard 
it as the best book for knowledge of Truth. It has helped 
me a lot when I felt sad and gloomy. 

The Theosophist brothers recommended The Light of 
Asia by Sir Edwin Arnold. I read this long poem with 
even greater interest than I did the Bhagavad Gita. I also 
read another book Key to Theosophy by Madame Blavatsky 
which the brothers recommended. This book inspired me 
to read books on Hinduism. I no longer believed that 
Hinduism was full of superstition. 

About the same time I met a good Christian from Man¬ 
chester in a vegetarian boarding house. He talked to 
me about Christianity. I told him about the Christian 
missionaries in Rajkot. He was pained to hear about 
them. He said, “I’m a vegetarian. I don’t drink. There 
are many Christians who eat meat and drink. Our 
religion, however, does not compel us to do so. Do please 
read the Bible.” He gave me a copy of the Bible and I 
began reading it but I could not read through the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

I found the New Testament very interesting. The Sermon 
on the Mount went straight to my heart. I compared it with 
the Gita. The verses, “But I say unto you, that ye resist 
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not evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right 
cheek, turn to him the other also. .And if any man take 
away thy coat let him have thy cloak too”, gave me great 
delight. I was reminded of Shamal Bhatt’s, ‘For a bowl 
of water, give a goodly meal’, etc. I tried to connect the 
Gita, Light of Asia and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Renunciation, I realized, was the highest form of religion. 

I could not read many religious books at this time for I 
had to study for the examination. But I thought of reading 
a number of religious books and learning about all the 
principal religions of the world. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji was ashamed because.. 

2. He regarded the Gita as. 

3. He met a Christian missionary who. 

4. The highest form of religion.. 

II. Write a short paragraph on ‘Tire portion of a religious book I 
like the most’. 
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Back in India 


T passed my examination and was called to the Bar on the 
1 10th of June, 1891. I enrolled in the High Court on the 
11th and the next day sailed for home. 

Although I had studied a lot I still felt afraid and helpless. 
I thought I could not practise law. Besides, I had not learnt 
anything about Indian law. I did not know what Hindu 
or Mohammedan law was. I did not even know how to 
draft a plaint. I thought I would not be able to earn a living 
by being a barrister. 

My elder brother had come to meet me at Bombay. I 
was pining to see my mother. My brother told me that she 
died while I was in England. He did not give me the bad 
news because I was in a foreign country. This news was a 
cruel shock. My grief over my mother’s death was even 
greater than over my father’s death. But I controlled my 
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grief. I did not even cry and pretended as if nothing had 
happened. 

There were some people of my caste who did not want 
me to go abroad. They were still of the same opinion. My 
caste was now divided into two camps. One camp readmitted 
me immediately while the other wanted to keep me out. I 
did not try to get admission to the second section. I was 
not angry with anyone of them, not even with the headman. 
Some of them disliked me but I tried hard not to hurt 
their feelings. I followed their rules. According to these, 
none of my relations, including my father-in-law and mother- 
in-law and even my sister and her husband could entertain 
me. I was not even allowed to drink water at their houses. 
My relations wanted to entertain me secretly. I did not 
allow it. If I could not do a thing openly, I did not like to 
do it secretly. 

I was never troubled by my caste after this. I received 
affection and generosity from the general body of the section 
that still regards me as outside the caste. They have even 
helped me in my work. They have not expected me to do 
anything for the caste. I believe that they have been good 
to me because I did not quarrel with them. I did not try to 
break their rules. 

I did not start practice in Rajkot as I did not have the 
knowledge of a qualified vakil But I was a barrister and I 
knew I would be paid ten times his fee. I knew no client 
would engage me. 

I went to Bombay. I started work there to gain ex¬ 
perience of the High Court, to study Indian law and to try 
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and get what cases I could. I stayed in Bombay for only 
four or five months as I could not earn enough. About 
this time I took up the case of Mamibai. It was a ‘small 
cause’. I was told, “You’ll have to pay commission to the 
tout.” I refused. I gave no commission but got Mamibai’s case. 
It was an easy case. I charged Rs. 30 as my fees. The 
case, I knew, would not last longer than a day. 

This was my first experience in the Small Cause Court. 

I had to cross-examine the plaintiff’s witness. I stood up, but 
I felt very nervous. My head reeled. I could think of no 
question to ask. I could not see anything. I sat down and 
told the agent I could not conduct the case. I asked him to 
engage Shri Patel and to get the fee back from me. Shri 
Patel charged Rs. 51 as fees and considered the case as 
child’s play. 

I left the court in a hurry. I did not know whether my 
client had won or lost her case. I was ashamed of myself 
and decided not to take up any more cases until I had picked 
up enough courage. So I thought of becoming a teacher. 
My English was good and I wanted to teach it to boys who 
were studying for the Matriculation examination. I came 
across an advertisement in the papers: “Wanted an English 
teacher to teach one hour daily. Salary Rs. 75.” The 
advertisement was from a famous high school. I applied 
for the post and was called for an interview. I hoped to get 
the job, but when the principal found that 1 was not a 
graduate, he could not offer me the job. 

“But I have passed the London Matriculation with Latin 
as my second language,” 
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“True, but we want a graduate. 5 ’ 

I was very disappointed. My brother also was worried. 
We both realized it was no use spending more time in 
Bombay. So I went to Rajkot and set up my own office. 
Here I was better off than in Bombay. I drafted applica¬ 
tions and memorials and was able to earn about Rs. 300 a 
month. Influence rather than my own ability helped me. 
My brother’s partner sent all applications, etc. to big 
barristers. He sent me applications to be drafted for poor- 
clients. 


EXERC IS ES 

I. Complete the following sentences : 

1. Gandhiji was nervous to start practice in India because. 

2. He was deeply grieved at the news of his mother’s death but. 

3. He was not allowed to . 

4. Life in Bombay was expensive, so Gandhiji. 

5. Gandhiji felt ashamed because. 

II. Briefly narrate Gandhiji’s first experience in the Small Cause 
Court. 
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The First Shock 


M y brother had been secretary and adviser to the late 
Ranasaheb of Porbandar. He was accused of giving 
wrong advice. The papers were sent to the Political Agent 
who did not like my brother. I had known this officer in 
England. We were fairly friendly at that time. My brother 
wanted me to put in a word for him. I did not like this idea at 
all. I did not want to take any favours of an acquaintance. 
If my brother was in the wrong, my words, 1 thought, will 
not have any effect on the Political Agent. If he was 
innocent, he should send a petition and face the result. My 
brother did not like this advice. “You do not know 
Kathiawad”, he said, “and you have yet to know the world. 
Only influence counts here. You are my brother and you 
should help me.” 

I could not say ‘no’ to my brother; so I went to the 
officer, 1 disliked doing this, I had no right to go to him, 
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I reminded him of our old acquaintance, but I immediately 
saw that Kathiawad was different from England; that an 
officer on leave was different from an officer on duty. The 
Political Agent was cold and stiff. But I talked about my 
brother’s case. The sahib was impatient. “Your brother is 
an intriguer. I don’t want to hear anything more about his 
case. I have no time. If your brother has anything to say, 
he should apply through the proper channel.” The Agent 
had dismissed me but his dismissal had no effect on me. I 
went on with my story. He got up and said, “You must go 
now.” 

“But please hear me out”, said I. That made him more 
angry. He called his peon and ordered him to show me 
the door. The peon placed his hands on my shoulders and 
put me out of the room. 

I was very angry. I at once sent a note to the Political 
Agent. “You have insulted me. If you don’t ask pardon, 
I’ll take action against you.” 

I got the answer almost at once. 

“You were rude to me. I asked you to go but you did 
not. I had to order my peon to show you the door. Even 
after he asked you to leave the office, you did not do so. 
He, therefore, had to use just enough force to send you out. 
You are free to do what you want.” 

With this answer in my pocket I came home. I was asham¬ 
ed. I told my brother what had happened. He was. un¬ 
happy, but did not know how to comfort me. He spoke to 
his vakil friends to find out a way to proceed against the 
sahib, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was in Rajkot at that time. 
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I was a junior barrister and did not have the courage to go 
to him. I sent him the papers of my case through a vakil and 
begged for his advice. “Tell Gandhi”, he said, “such things 
often happen to vakils and barristers. He has returned from 
England and is young and hot-blooded. He does not know 
British officers. He should pocket the insult. EIc will gain 
nothing by proceeding against the sahib, on the other hand he 
may very likely ruin himself. Tell him he has yet to know 
life.” 

The advice was as bitter as poison to me but I had to 
swallow it. I pocketed the insult and learnt a lesson. This 
shock had a deep effect on me. I vowed never to take advan¬ 
tage of friendship. Since then I have never demanded 
favours from my friends. 

I should not have gone to the officer. But still 1 did 
not deserve his anger and impatience. He should not have 
asked his peon to show me the door. Most of my work 
would be in his court. But 1 did not want his favours, 1 
had threatened to take action against him and 1 wanted 
to carry out the threat. 

At this time 1 also learnt something of the petty politics 

of the country. Kathiawad was made up of a number of 

states and there were many intrigues. Princes were in the 

hands of flatterers. Even the sahib's peon had to be 

coaxed and the sahib's shirasteclar was his eyes, his ears and 
his interpreter. The shirasteclar's will was law. His income, 
people said, was always more than the sahib's. 

I hated this atmosphere and did not know how to live in it. 
I was miserable and depressed and my brother guessed 
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the reason. We both felt that if l got a job I would leave 
the atmosphere of intrigue. But I could not get the job of a 
judge or a minister without intrigue. My quarrel with the 
sahib stood in the way of my practice. I did not know what 
to do. 

A Meman firm from Porbandar made the following offer 
to my brother: “We have business in South Africa. Our firm 
is big, and we have a big case there in Court, our claim being 
£40,000. The case has been going on for a long time. We 
have engaged the best vakils and barristers. If you send 
your brother there, he would help us. He would be able to 
instruct our lawyer better than ourselves. He would also see 
new places and make new friends,” 

“How long do you want me to be in Africa?” I asked. 
“And what will you pay me?” 

“Not more than a year. We’ll pay you first class return 
fare and £105, all found.” I would not be a barrister there. 
I would be a servant of the firm. But I wanted to leave 
India. I also wanted to see a new country and enrich my 
experience. I could also send £105 to my brother and help 
in the expenses of the household. I got ready to go to South 
Africa. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji’s brother asked him to... 

2. He had known the Political Agent.. 

3. Gandhiji did not like ............ 
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4. The Agent was rude and. 

5. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was a wise lawyer and advised Gandhiji 

to .. 

II. Rewrite the first paragraph imagining yourself to be Gandhiji's 
elder brother. 






PART IV 


In South Africa 




Arrival in South Africa 


D urban is known as Port Natal. Abdulla Sheth was there 
to receive me. 1 watched the people coming on board 
to meet their friends. I noticed that the Indians were not held 
in much respect. Abdulla Sheth knew some non-Indians. 
They seemed to look down upon him and this hurt me and 
made'me angry. Abdulla Sheth, however, had got used to 
it. People looked at me with some curiosity. My dress was 
different from the dress of the other Indians. 1 had a frock-coat 
and a turban which was like the Bengal pugree. 

After two or three days, Abdulla Sheth took me to seethe 
Durban Court. He introduced me to several people and 
made me sit next to his attorney. The Magistrate kept staring 
at me and finally asked me to take off my turban. 1 refused 
to do so and left the Court. 

I wrote to the press about the incident. 1 maintained 
that I had the right to wear my turban in the Court. The 
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wearing or not wearing of a turban was much discussed in 
the papers. I was described as an ‘unwelcome visitor’. 
Thus people came to know me within a few days of my 
arrival in South Africa. My turban stayed with me almost 
until the end of my stay there. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji went to South Africa by. 

2. The South Africans.Indians. 

3. Gandhiji did not. 

4. Everyone who read papers. 

II. Describe in about 150 words the dress of an Indian school teacher. 
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To Pretoria 


'The lawyers asked the firm to send Abdulla Sheth or his 
representative to Pretoria and to make preparations for the 
case. Abdulla Sheth asked me if I would go to Pretoria. 
“I’ll give you my answer after I’ve understood the case from 
you”, said I, “At present 1 don’t know what 1 have to do 
there.” He asked his clerks to explain the case to me. 

After seven or eight days of my arrival, I left Durban. A 
first class seat was booked for me. If I paid five shillings extra, 
I would get a bedding. Abdulla Sheth wanted me to take a 
bedding but I refused. I refused because I was obstinate 
and proud and also because I wanted to save five shillings. 
Abdulla Sheth told me, “Remember that South Africa is not 
like India. We have enough money. Buy whatever you need.” 
I thanked him and asked him not to be anxious. 

The train reached Maritzburg, the capital of Natal, at 
about 9 p.m. Beddings were provided at this station. A 
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railway servant asked me if I wanted one. “No”, said I, “I 
have one with me.” He went away. A passenger came 
next. He looked me up and down. He saw that 1 was a 
‘coloured’ man and did not like sharing the compartment 
with me. He went and brought one or two railway officials. 
They did not say anything to me. Another official came to 
me and said, “You must go to the van compartment.” “But 
I have a first class ticket”, said I. “That doesn’t matter. You 
have to go to the van compartment.” “I’ve got a first class 
ticket, I got into the compartment at Durban and 1’U travel 
in it”, said I. 

“No, you won’t”, said the official. “You must leave this 
compartment. If you don’t, I’ll call a police constable to 
push you out.” “You may do what you like. I’m not going 
to leave this compartment.” 

The constable came. He took me by the hand and 
pushed me out. My luggage was also taken out. I refused 
to go to the other compartment and the train steamed away. 
I went to the waiting room with my bag in my hand leaving 
the rest of my luggage on the platform. The railway autho¬ 
rities took charge of it. 

It was winter. Maritzburg was extremely cold. My over¬ 
coat was in my luggage. I did not ask for it as I was afraid 
that I might again be insulted. I sat and shivered. There 
was no light in the room. A passenger came in at about 
midnight. It seemed he wanted to talk to me but I was in no 
mood to talk. 

I began to think of my duty. Should I fight for my rights 
or go back to India? Or should I forget the insult, go on to 
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Pretoria and return to India after finishing the case? If I 
went hack to India, I would be a coward. I wanted to act, 
to face the situation bravely. Colour bar was like a disease 
in South Africa. Coloured people were looked down upon 
by the whiteskinned people. 1 resolved to light for the 
coloured people and to root out the disease. I was prepared 
to suffer for the cause. 

So I took the next train to Pretoria. 

The next morning I sent a long telegram to the General 
Manager of the Railway and also informed Abdulla Sheth. 
He immediately met the General Manager. The Manager 
justified the conduct of the railway authorities but informed 
him that he had asked the Station Master to see that I 
reached Pretoria. Abdulla Sheth wired to the Indian mer¬ 
chants in Maritzburg and to friends in other places to look 
after me. The merchants came to see me at the station. 
They tried to comfort me by telling me of their own hard¬ 
ships. They also said that Indians travelling first or second 
class had to expect trouble from railway officials and 
white passengers. Thus I spent the day listening to 
stories of injustice. The evening train arrived. A berth 
was reserved for me. I now bought at Maritzburg the 
bedding ticket which I had not bought the previous 
night. 

The train reached Charlestown in the morning. There 
was no railway in those days between Charlestown and 
Johannesburg. There was only a stage-coach which halted 
at Standerton for the night. 1 had a ticket for the coach. It 
had not been cancelled by the break of journey at Maritzburg, 
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Besides, Abdulla Sheth had sent a wire to the coach-agent 
at Charlestown. 

The agent saw that I was a stranger. He looked at my 
ticket and told me that it was cancelled. 1 gave him the 
proper reply. The agent refused to accept my ticket as he 
regarded me as a ‘coolie’ and thought that I should not sit 
with the white passengers. There were seats on either side 
of the coachbox. The white man in charge of the coach 
normally sat on one of these. Today he sat inside and gave 
me his seat. I knew it was an injustice and an insult, but 
X decided to ignore it. I could not have forced myself 
inside. If I had refused to sit near the coachbox, the 
coach would have gone without me. This would have 
meant the loss of another day. So although I was very hurt 
and angry, I sat next to the coachman. 

At about 3 o’clock the coach reached Pardekoph. Now 
the man in charge of the coach wanted to take my seat. He 
probably wanted to smoke and have some fresh air. So he 
took a piece of dirty sack-cloth from the driver, spread 
it on the footboard and asked me to sit on it. He said he 
wanted to sit near the driver. I could not bear this insult. 
Trembling with anger and fear 1 told him, “It was you who 
asked me to sit here. I had a ticket for the inside of the 
carriage but you made me sit here. I put up with the insult. 
Now you want to sit outside and smoke, so you want me to 
sit at your feet. I will not do so. I am, however, willing to 
sit inside.” 

As I was slowly saying these words, the man fell upon 
me and started boxing my ears. He took me by the arm and 
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tried to drag me down. I held the brass-rails of the coachbox 
and was determined to hold them even if my wristboncs 
broke. The passengers saw the man beating and abusing 
me and 1 remaining still. He was strong and t was weak. 
Some of the passengers took pity on me and told him, “Don't 
beat him. He hasn’t done anything wrong. If he can't stay 
there, let him come and sit with us.” The man was a little 
bit ashamed and stopped beating me. He asked the servant 
who was sitting on the other side of the coachbox to sit on 
the footboard and took his scat. 

The passengers took their seat, the whistle blew and the 
coach started. My heart was beating fast, I wondered if 1 
would ever reach Pretoria alive. The man looked angrily at 
me and threatened, "Let me get down at Standerton and I'll 
show you what I can do.” 1 did not say a single word. 1 
only prayed to God to help me. 

We reached Standerton after sunset. I heaved a sigh of 
relief on seeing some Indian faces. As soon as I got down, 
these friends said, "We are here to receive you and to take 
you to Isa Shcth’s shop. We have had a telegram from Dada 
Abdulla.” 1 was very glad and we went to Shcth Isa Haji 
Suminar’s shop. 

1 sent a detailed report of the unhappy incident in the 
coach to the agent of the coach company. 1 also mentioned 
how the man had threatened me. I also wanted an assurance 
that he would give me a seat inside the coach when we started 
the next morning. The agent sent this reply: “From Stander¬ 
ton we have a bigger coach with different men in charge. 
The man with whom you had an argument will not be 
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there tomorrow and you will have a seat with the other 
passengers.” This somewhat relieved me. 

In the morning Isa Sheth’s man took me to the coach. I 
got a good seat and reached Johannesburg quite safely 
that night. Standerton is a small village and Johannesburg 
a big town. Abdulla Sheth had wired to Johannesburg and 
had given me the name and address of Muhammad Kasam 
Kamruddin’s firm there. Their man had come to receive me 
at the stage, but I did not see him and he did not recognize 
me. So I decided to go to a hotel. 1 knew the names of 
several. I went to the Grand National Hotel. I saw the 
Manager and asked for a room. He looked at me for a 
moment, then told me politely, “I’m very sorry I can’t give 
you a room as we are full up.” I then went to the shop of 
Muhammad Kasam Kamruddin. Here I met Abdul Gani 
Sheth who was expecting me and who welcomed me warmly. 
He laughed heartily when I told him about my experience at 
the hotel. He asked me, “What made you think that you 
would be given a room in a hotel?” He told me that I 
would understand how coloured people lived after I had 
stayed in South Africa a few days. “You will have to 
travel third class”, he told me firmly. “Conditions in the 
Transvaal are worse than in Natal. First and second class 
tickets are not issued to Indians.” 

I sent for the railway regulations and studied them. I 
found that the language of the old Transvaal regulations 
was not very exact or clear. The language of the railway 
regulations was more vague. 

“1 want to go. first class”, I told the Sheth, “and if I can’t, 
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I’Jl take a cab to Pretoria for it is only thirty-seven miles 
from here.” 

Sheth Abdul Guni reminded me that 1 would spend 
more time and more money if 1 travelled by coach. He 
agreed that I should travel first and sent a note to the Station 
Master. I mentioned in this note that 1 was a barrister and 
that I always travelled first. I also stated that 1 wanted to go 
to Pretoria as early as possible and so would come to the 
Station, get the Station Master's reply and get a first class 
ticket. The Station Master, I thought, would say ‘no’ 
because he would think that I was a 'coolie* barrister. I 
wanted to surprise him by going to him in English dress. 
So I went to the Station Master in a frock-coat and necktie, 
placed a sovereign for my fare on the counter and asked for 
a first class ticket, 

“You sent me that note?” he asked. 

“Yes, please give me first class ticket as I must reach 
Pretoria today.” 

He smiled. “I'm not a Transvaaler. I'm a Hollander. 

I feel for you and sympathize with you. I'll give you a first 
class ticket on one condition if the guard asks you to shift 
to the third class, you will not drag me—the Railway 

Company.into your quarrel, f wish you a safe journey. 

I can see you are a gentleman.” 1 accepted his condition 
and got a first class ticket. 

Sheth Abdul Gani had come to see me off at the station. 
He was surprised that l had got a first class ticket. He was, 
however, worried. He said, “l shall be thankful if you reach 
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Pretoria all right. The guard will not let you travel in the first 
class; even if he does, the passengers will not." 

I took my seat in the first class compartment and the train 
started. At Germiston the guard came to examine our tickets. 
He was angry to find me there. He signalled to me with his 
finger that I should leave the compartment and go to the 
third class. I showed him my first class ticket. ‘‘That 
doesn’t matter", he said, “go to the third class.” 

There was only one English passengefin the compartment. 
He said to the guard, “What do you mean by troubling the 
gentleman? Don’t you see he has a first class ticket? I don’t 
mind in the least his travelling with me.” Then he told me 
that I should make myself comfortable. 

The guard muttered, “If you want to travel with a coolie, 
I don’t care”, and went away. 

At about eight o’clock in the evening the train reached 
Pretoria. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhijiwas determined to fight. 

2. Although he had a first class ticket he was asked. 

3. Gandhiji shivered in the waiting room because. 

4. The white men in Africa called Indians... 

5. Gandhiji was not given a room in a hotel because. 

II. Describe in about 150 words Gandhiji’s first train journey in South 
Africa from Durban to Maritzburg. 
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My First Day in Pretoria 


'The modern Pretoria Station is very different from what it 
■*- was in 1893. In those days the lights on the platform 
were dim, and travellers were few. I let all the other passen¬ 
gers go as I wanted to ask the ticket collector the name of 
a small hotel where I could get a room. If I did not find a 
room, I would have to spend the night at the Station. I was 
nervous. I was afraid the ticket collector might insult me. 
I did not want to ask him hut I had no alternative. 

Soon all the passengers had left. I gave my ticket to the 
ticket collector and made my enquiries. He replied to me 
courteously, but he could not give me the name of a small 
hotel. An American Negro who was standing near by said, 
“As you are a total stranger here and don’t know anyone, 
come with me. Til take you to a small hotel Its proprietor 
is!an American whom 1 know. I think he’ll give you 
a room.” 
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I had my own doubts about the offer, but I thanked him 
and went with him. He took me to Johnston’s Family 
Hotel and talked to the proprietor. I was allowed to spend 
the night there provided 1 had my dinner served in my 
room. 

“I assure you”, he said, “that I have no colour prejudice. 
But all my customers are Europeans. If 1 allowed you 
to eat in the dining room, they might be angry and might go 
away.” 

“Thank you”, I said, “for giving me a room for the night. 

I understand your difficulty. I don’t mind if dinner is served 
in my room.” 

I went to my room and thought as I waited for my dinner. 
There were not many people in the hotel. I expected the 
waiter to bring my dinner soon. Instead Mr. Johnston 
came. He said, “I was ashamed when I asked you to have 
your dinner here. 1 spoke to the other guests about you. 

I asked them whether they would mind if you had your 
dinner in the dining room. They said that they wouldn’t. 
Please come to the dining room and stay in this hotel as long as 
you like.” I thanked him again, went to the dining room 
and had a hearty dinner. 

Next morning I called on the attorney, Mr. A. W. Baker. 
He received me warmly and T told him about myself and my 
reason for coming to Pretoria. “We have no work for you 
here as barrister”, he said, “as we have engaged the best 
lawyer. The case is complicated. I’ll take your help in getting 
the necessary information. And of course you’ll make it easy 
for me to consult my client. For now I shall ask for all in for- 
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mation through you. I haven't found rooms for you yet 
I thought I would do so after 1 had seen you. There is a 
lot of colour prejudice here and it is not easy to find rooms 
But I know a poor woman. She is the wife of a baker I 
think she'll take you. Let's go to her place” 

So he took me to hei house. She agreed to have me as a 
boarder. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

b Gamlhiji wanted to ask the ticket collector to tell him. 

2. An American Negro took Gandhiji. 

3. The Manager requested Gandhiji .. __ 

4. Gandhiji got rooms in . 

II. Suppose you have to go to a new town where you do not know 
anyone. Desciibe in about 130 words how you would get room for 
yourself, 
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The Indian Problem 


While I was in Pretoria I studied the social, economic and 
political condition of the Indians in Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. I did not realize that this study would 
help me a lot in the future. 

A special law was]made for Asiatics in Transvaal The 
laws for the coloured people were also applied to the 
Indians. According to these laws, every Indian who entered 

Transvaal had to pay £ 3 as entrv fpf* r .r ,, . 

fn u A , . , uyiee - Indians were allowed 

™"„°„« y v I PlaKS that fo, them, 

T J he L71 n0t ali ° ( wed f to walk on Public footpaths. 
St ! Often t T 0f d00rs after 9 P-'ft- without a 
Mr Coates We I IT r::g ' n * or a wa lh with a friend 
W o rn Wh^ ,f y , d ' d n °‘ get back Wore 

Mr, Coates was Tore TrTd‘Lap fTe T 

P-its to his Negro servant 
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one to me ? Only a muster could give a permit to his 
servant. 

Mr. Coates or some friend of his took me to the State 
Attorney, Dr. Krause. While talking we realized that we 
were barristers of the same Inn. He was shocked to know 
that I needed a pass to go out of doors after 9 p.m. He 
sympathized with me. He did not give me a pass. Instead 
he gave me a letter authorizing me to be out of doors at all 
hours without police interference. I always kept this letter 
in my pocket whenever I went out. It was a mere accident 
that I did not have to make use of it. 

I disliked the regulation which did not allow us to use the 
footpath. 1 always went out for a walk through President 
Street. President Kruger's house was in this street. It was 
not a grand house. It did not have a garden and it was like 
the other houses in the neighbourhood. Only the presence 
of a policeman before the house showed that it belonged to 
some ofiieial. I deliberately went along the footpath past this 
policeman. The man on duty changed from time to time. 
Once one of these policemen, without giving me any warn¬ 
ing, without asking me to leave the footpath, pushed and 
kicked me into the street. Just at that moment Mr. Coates 
happened to be passing by on horseback. He called out to 
me and said, “Gandhi, I’ve seen everything. If you proceed 
against this man in court, I’ll be your witness. I’ll be glad 
to be your witness. I’m very sorry you have been treated 
so badly.” 

“You need not be sorry”, 1 said. “What does this poor 
man know? All coloured people arc the same to him. He 
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no doubt treats Negroes in the same way as he has treated 
me. Besides, I have made it a rule not to go to court for any 
injustice done to me. So I won’t proceed against him.” 

“That’s just like you”, said Mr. Coates, “but do think 
it over. We must teach such men a lesson.” 

He then spoke to the policeman and scolded him. They 
spoke in Dutch and I could not understand what they 
said. The policeman apologized to me. There was no need 
for this as I had already forgiven him. 

After this I never went through that street again. Other 
policemen would take his place and they might behave in 
the same way. 

I saw that a self-respecting Indian could not live in South 
Africa. I was very anxious to make the life of an Indian 
there safe and happy. But my first duty for the moment was 
the case of Dada Abdulla. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences; 

1. Asiatics were not given the same privileges as. 

2. Coloured people could not. 

3. Gandhiji disobeyed the regulations by. 

4. Gandhiji could not take a permit from Mr. Coates because 

5. Gandhiji realized that. 

II. Imagine that you are the policeman in front of the house of the 
President. Describe in about 150 words why you pushed Gandhiji and 
what happened later. 








D ada ahdI'I.I.a's case was very strong, There was every 
likelihood that he would win. But no one knew how 
long the case might go on. If it went on for a very long 
time, it would ruin both him and his opponent. Besides, 
both of them belonged to the same city and were relatives. 
I felt that my duty was to befriend both parties. I tried 
hard to bring about a compromise and succeeded. 

Both were happy at the compromise. 1 was delighted. I 
had learnt the true practice of law. I had learnt to find out 
the better side of human nature and to enter men’s hearts. I 
realized that the true function of a lawyer was to bring people 
together, to patch up quarrels. 1 resolved to devote my 
life to bringing about compromises, putting an end to law 
suits. During the twenty years of my practice as a lawyer I 
brought about private compromises of hundreds of cases. I 
lost nothing, not even money and certainly not my soul. 
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EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji knew that Dada Abdulla would. 

2. He decided to bring about. 

3. The true function of a lawyer was not to. 

4. I was always delighted when..... 

II. ( a) Consult a dictionary and write the meaning of the word 

‘compromise’. 

(6) Mention at least two advantages of compromise. 







Man Proposes, God Disposes 


A fter the compromise, l went back to Durban and 
began to make preparations for my return journey. 
Abdulla Shcth was kind and affectionate. He gave a fare¬ 
well party in my honour at Sydenham. 

We planned to spend the whole day there. While turning 
over some of the newspapers there, I saw a news item 
which had the headline 'Indian Franchise’. The House of 
Legislature at that time was discussing a Bill regarding the 
rights of Indians. 'Flic Bill aimed at depriving Indians of 
their right to elect members to the Natal Legislative Assembly. 
I did not know anything about the Bill nor did the others 
who had gathered there. 

I asked Abdulla Shcth. He said, “We don’t understand 
politics. We only understand things that affect our trade.” 
I told Abdulla Shcth, “If this Bill is passed and becomes 
law Indians here will be very unhappy. This Bill will lower 
our self-respect.” 
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The other guests were listening to this conversation atten¬ 
tively. One of them told me, “Don’t go back to India, stay 
here a month longer. Fight for our rights, we’ll follow you.” 
All the others supported him. 

It was now impossible for me to leave Natal. My Indian 
friends begged me to remain there permanently and I settled 
in Natal. Continued opposition to this Bill was necessary. 
This opposition only would make an impression on the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. It was, therefore, decided 
to have a permanent organization. So on May 22, 1894, the 
Natal Indian Congress came into being. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji decided to return to Tndia by. 

2. Gandhiji along with his friends spent. 

3. According to the new Bill Indians would not. 

4. Gandhiji was requested to... 

II. Why has Gandhiji given this chapter the title ‘Man proposes, God 
disposes’? Answer this question in about 150 words. 
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The £3 Tax 


The Europeans in Natal, in about 1860, realized that they 
* could grow a lot of sugar-cane there. They needed 
men to work in the sugar-cane fields. It was impossible 
to cultivate land and manufacture sugar without outside 
help. The Europeans could not employ the Natal Zulus 
as they could not do this type of work. The Natal Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, requested the Indian Government to allow 
them to employ Indians as labourers. These men had to 
sign an agreement to work in Natal for live years. At the 
end of this period they would be free to settle there and have 
all rights of ow nership of land. 

But the Indians gave more than was expected of them. 
They grew large quantities of vegetables. They introduced 
a number of Indian varieties; the local varieties, therefore, 
became cheaper. They also introduced the mango. Trade 
also attracted their attention. They bought land for building 
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and many labourers became owners of land and houses. 
Merchants came from India and settled there for trade. 

The white traders were afraid. They welcomed Indian 
labourers when they did not know their business abilities. 
They could look upon Indians as independent farmers but 
they could not look upon them as traders—as their rivals. 

This made the Europeans bitter against The Indians. 
They tried to impose a tax on us. We organized a fierce 
campaign against this tax. All the members of the Congress 
helped us. If they had not, we would have had to pay the 
tax. This would have disgraced the Indians in South Africa 
and been a cause of shame for the whole of India. 

By now I had been in South Africa for three years. 1 
knew the people there and they had come to know me. In 
1896, I asked permission to go home for six months. I 
knew I would have to stay in South Africa for quite some 
time. I had a fairly good practice and felt that people there 
needed my presence. So I made up my mind to go home, 
fetch my wife and children and then settle there. I also 
wanted to win for the Indians in South Africa the support 
of Indian public opinion. 

EXERCISES 

I. Select four sentences which give correct information: 

1. The Europeans wanted the Indians to become rich businessmen. 

2. Indians could help the Europeans in sugar-cane cultivation. 

3. The Indians who went to South Africa grew a lot of vegetables. 

4. The white traders gave a number of privileges to the Indians, 
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5. Gandhiji and his friends did not want that a tax should be 
imposed on the Indians. 

6. Gandhiji did not earn anything as a lawyer in South Africa. 

7. Gandhiji decided to bring h»s family to South Africa. 

8. Gandhiji did not want the people in India to know about the 
sufferings of their countrymen in South Africa. 

II. Imagine that you are an Indian working in a European sugar-cane 
plantation in 1862. Describe in a short paragraph the steps you would 
take to become rich. 




PART V 


Visit to India 




In India 


W hen I returned to India, I did not stop at Bombay but 
went straight to Rajkot. 1 made preparations for writing 
an article on the condition of coloured people in South Africa. 
The writing and publication of the pamphlet took about a 
month. It had a green cover and came to be known as the 
Green Pamphlet. I did not give the details of the hard life 
of Indians in South Africa. Ten thousand copies were printed 
and sent to all the papers and leaders of every party in India. 
A summary of the article was cabled by Reuter to England, 
and a summary of that summary was cabled to Natal by 
Reuter’s London office. This cable was about three lines in 
print. It was not a very exact summary of what I had written 
in my pamphlet. Every important paper referred to my article 
and described in detail the way Indians were treated in 
South Africa, 

Getting these pamphlets ready for posting was not 
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easy. It required a lot of time. I could not employ a 
man to do this, for that would be expensive. I thought 
of a simple plan. I gathered together all the children in 
my locality. I asked them to work for two or three hours in 
the morning on holidays. They willingly agreed to do so. 
I promised to bless them and give them used postage stamps. 
They finished the work in no time. Two of those little 
friends are iny co-workers now. 

Now I wanted to rouse people by organizing meetings. I 
organized my first meeting in Bombay; then I went to 
Poona, Madras and Calcutta. There I received the following 
cable from Durban : “Parliament opens January. Return 
soon.” 

So in the beginning of December I started for Africa a 
second time. I took my wife, my two sons and my nephew— 
the only son of my widowed sister. Another steamship 
Naderi also sailed for Durban at the same time. The agents 
of the company were Dada Abdulla and Co. The total 
number of passengers these boats carried must be about eight 
hundred. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences : 

1. Gandhiji went straight to Rajkot because. 

2. He described how.in South Africa. 

3. The article was read by... 

4. Gandhiji returned to Durban in December because . 

II. Imagine that you are one of the little children living in Gandhiji’s 
locality. Briefly describe how you helped Gandhiji. 








PARI VI 


Back in South Africa 




Stormy Arrival in South Africa 


T he two ships cast anchor in the port of Durban on the 
18th of December. No passenger can land in any of the 
South African ports without first being medically examined 
thoroughly. If there is any passenger suffering from a con¬ 
tagious disease, the ship has to undergo a period of quarantine. 
The doctor came and examined us. He ordered five-day 
quarantine as he thought there were plague germs in the ship. 
Plague germs took twenty-three days to develop, so our 
ship was ordered to be put in quarantine until the twenty- 
third day of our sailing from Bombay. But this quarantine 
order had more than health reasons. 

The white residents of Durban wanted us to go back. 
This was one of the reasons for the doctor’s order. Dada 
Abdulla and Co. kept us regularly informed of the events 
in the town. The whites were holding meetings everyday. 
On one side were a few Indians and their few English friends, 
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and on the other side were the white men who were strong 
in arms, in numbers, in education and in wealth. They had 
the support of the State, for the Natal Government openly 
helped them. 

We arranged all sorts of games on the ships to entertain 
the passengers. I took part in these games but my heart 
was in what was going on in Durban. I was their target. 
There \yere two charges against me : 
i .T'f that in India I had unjustly condemned the Natal 
y/hites; 

2r''that I wanted to fill Natal with Indians, so had brought 
two shiploads of passengers to settle there. 

But I was innocent. I had not persuaded anyone to go 
to Natal. I did not even know the passengers when we left 
Bombay. With the exception of a couple of relatives, I 
did not know the name and address of even one of the 
hundreds of passengers on board. Neither had I said anything 
unjust against the whites of Natal. What I said and wrote 
about, them in India was a repetition of what I said about 
them in Natal. And I had a number of examples to 
prove everything I said. 

The days on board the ship passed very slowly. 

At the end of twenty-three days, the ships were allowed 
to enter the harbour. Passengers were permitted to land. 

The ships were brought into the dock and the passengers 
began to go ashore. But Mr. Escombe, a member of the 
Cabinet, sent a message to the Captain about me. The whites, 
he said, were very angry with me. My life was in danger. 
His advice was that my family and . I should go ashore 
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after sunset. Mr. Tatum, the Port Superintendent, would 
escort us home. The Captain sent the message to me. I 
agreed to do what Mr. Eseombe had suggested. About half 
an hour later, Mr. Laughton, a friend and advocate of the 
Indian community in Durban, came to the Captain, lie 
said “I’ll take Mr. Gandhi with me. if he has no objection. 
As the legal adviser of the Agent Company ( tell you that 
you are not in. any way compelled to do what Mr. Eseombe 
suggests.” He then came to me and told me, “If you are 
not afraid, I suggest that Mrs. Gandhi and the children should 
drive to Mr. Rustomji's house. You and I will follow 
them on foot. I don't like the idea of your entering the city 
like a thief after sunset. I don't think anyone will hurt you. 
Everything is quiet now. The meeting of the whites has 
broken up.” I readily agreed. My wife and children drove 
safely to Mr. Rustomji's place. 1 wont with Mr. Laughton. 
Mr. Rustomji's house was about two miles from the docks. 

As soon as we came ashore, some young boys recog¬ 
nized me and started shouting 'Gandhi, Gandhi'. About 
half a dozen men joined them. Mr. Laughton was afraid 
that others may join the boys and so took a rickshaw, f had 
never liked the idea of sitting in a rickshaw. This was to he 
my first experience. But the youngsters would not let me 
get into it. They frightened the rickshaw boy and he ran 
away. As we walked along, the crowd became bigger and it 
was impossible to move. They first caught hold of Mr. 
Laughton and separated us. Then they threw stones, brick¬ 
bats and rotten eggs at me. Someone look away my turban 
while others beat and kicked me. 1 fainted and caught 
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hold of the front railings of a house. I stood still to get my 
breath but could not as they again attacked me. Mrs. 
Alexander, the wife of the Police Superintendent, who knew 
me, happened to be passing by. The lady was brave. She 
came to me, opened her umbrella though there was no sun 
then and stood between me and the crowd. This checked the 
anger of the mob as they could not hit me without hitting 
Mrs. Alexander. 

Meanwhile an Indian boy who saw the incident ran to 
the police station. The Police Superintendent, Mr. Alexander, 
sent a few men to take me safely home. They arrived in 
time. The police station lay on our way. As we reached 
there the Superintendent asked me to take refuge there. I 
thanked him but refused to stay at the police station. 
“They’ll be quiet when they realize their mistake”, I said. 
“I trust their sense of fairness.” Escorted by the police, I 
arrived without further harm at Mr. Rustomji’s place. I had 
bruises all over, but no wounds except in one place. The 
ship’s doctor, who was on the spot, did what he could. 

There was quiet inside but outside the whites surrounded 
the house. It was getting dark and the crowd shouted, “We 
must have Gandhi”. The Police Superintendent was trying 
to keep the crowd under control. He did not threaten 
them. He tried to humour them. But he was also anxious. 
He sent me a message: “If you want to save your friend’s 
house and property and also your family, disguise yourself 
and escape from the, house.” 

As suggested by the Superintendent, I put oil the uniform 
of an Indian constable and put a plate on my head which I 
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wrapped round with a Madrasi scarf. The plate, I thought, 
would serve the purpose of a helmet. Two detectives went 
with me, one of them disguised as an Indian merchant, 
with his face painted to resemble an Indian. I forget the 
disguise of the other. We reached a neighbouring shop by a 
by-lane. We went through the god own which was piled with 
gunny bags, escaped by the gate of the shop, walked through 
the crowd to a carriage which had been kept for me. We 
went to the police station where Mr. Alexander had offered 
to give me refuge. I thanked him and the detectives. 

While I escaped from the house, Mr. Alexander kept the 
crowd amused by singing— 

‘Hang old Gandhi! 

On the sour apple tree.’ 

When he was told that I had arrived at the police station 
safely, he told the crowd, “Well, Gandhi has escaped through 
a neighbouring shop, so you better go home now.” Some 
of them were angry, others laughed while some refused to be¬ 
lieve the story. 

“If you don’t believe me”, said the Superintendent, 
“send one or two of your representatives with me inside the 
house. If they succeed in finding Gandhi, I’ll gladly hand 
him to you. But if they don’t find him, you must go home. 
I’m sure, you don’t want to harm either Mr. Rustomji’s 
house or Mr. Gandhi’s wife and children.” 

The crowd sent their representatives to search the house. 
They soon returned, informed them that Gandhi was not 
inside and the crowd dispersed. Most of them admired the 
Superintendent’s clever way of getting rid of them peacefully. 
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The late Mr. Chamberlain, who was then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, cabled to the Natal Government to 
prosecute all those who had hit me. Mr. Escombe sent 
for me and said, “Believe me, I don’t feel happy because 
you were hurt and injured even though the injury was 
slight. You had aright to accept Mr. Laughton’s advice and 
leave the ship before sunset. If, however, you had followed 
my advice these lawless things would not have happened. 
If you can identify the people who hit you, I’ll arrest them.” 

“I don’t want to prosecute anyone”, said I. “I may be 
able to identify one or two of them, but what’s the use of 
punishing them ? I don’t hold them responsible. They were 
told that I had made incorrect statements about the whites 
in Natal. The leaders and, if you’ll forgive me to say so, 
you are to blame. You could have guided the people 
properly; but you also believed Reuter and thought that I 
had spoken harshly of you. I don’t want to prosecute anyone. 
I’m sure that, when the truth becomes known, they will be 
sorry.” 

“Would you mind giving me this in writing?” said Mr. 
Escombe, “I’ll have to cable your reply to Mr. Chamberlain. 
I don’t want you to make any statement in haste. You may 
consult your friends before you give it to me. !f you won’t 
prosecute your assailants. I’ll be able to restore law and order 
sooner. Besides, this wilt make people respect you.” 

I told him I did not need to consult anyone and gave him 
the necessary statement. 

On the day of the landing a representative of The Natal 
Advertiser had come to interview me. He had asked me a 
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number of questions. A number of charges were levelled 
against me but I was able to prove that I was not guilty. 

This interview and my refusal to prosecute my assailants 
made the Europeans of Durban ashamed of their conduct. 
The press declared me to be innocent and condemned 
the mob. This incident proved a blessing. It increased 
the prestige of the Indian community in South Africa and 
made my work easier. In three or four days, I went to 
my house and soon I settled down again. 

EXERCISES 

I. Select four correct sentences: 

1. The white people of Natal wanted to extend a warm welcome to 
Gandhiji. 

2. Gandhiji had not persuaded Indians to come with him to South 
Africa. 

3. Gandhiji was advised not to land as his life was in danger. 

4. Gandhiji wanted to enter the city like a thief after sunset. 

5. Gandhiji was not allowed to sit in the rickshaw. 

6. Gandhiji was surrounded by the whites and kicked and beaten 
by them. 

7. Gandhiji escaped from the house dressed like a woman, 

8. The Europeans of Durban were ashamed of their conduct. 

II. Imagine that you are Gandhiji’s son. Describe your feelings 
when you saw your father beaten and when you saw him escaping from 
the house, 
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Simple Life 


'The washerman’s bill was heavy. Besides, he was not 
* punctual. Even two or three dozen shirts and collars 
proved insufficient for me. Collars had to be changed daily 
and shirts, if not daily, at least every alternate day. This 
meant a double expense, which 1 thought was unnecessary, 
I decided to wash my clothes myself. I bought a book on 
washing, studied it carefully and taught my wife how to wash. 

I shall never forget the first collar I washed myself. I 
had used more starch than necessary and the iron had not 
been hot enough. The result was that though the collar 
was fairly stiff, the extra starch continually dropped off it. 
I went to court with the collar on. My brother barristers 
laughed at me but I did not mind it at all. Even in those days 
the laughter of others did not bother me. 

“This is the first time I’ve washed a collar”, I told my 
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friends. “There is certainly some loose starch on it but 
it doesn't trouble me. Besides, it makes you laugh.” ■ 

“But there are many laundries here.” 

“The laundry bill is very heavy”, said I. “The charge 
for washing a collar is almost as much as its price and then 
we have to depend entirely on the washerman. I prefer to 
wash my clothes myself.” 

I also decided not to depend on the barber. People who 
go to England learn the art of shaving but hardly anyone 
learns the art of cutting his own hair. I had to learn that 
too. Once 1 went to an English "barber in Pretoria. He 
refused to cut my hair. I felt hurt. Immediately I bought a 
pair of scissors and cut my hair before a mirror. I 
succeeded more or less in cutting the front hair, but I spoiled 
the back. My friends in the court shook with laughter. 

“What’s wrong with your hair, Gandhi? Rats have been 
in it ?” 

“No, the white barber did not like to touch my black 
hair”, said 1, “so I have cut it myself.” 

The barber was not at fault for having refused to cut my 
hair. If he had cut it, he might have lost his European 
customers. We do not allow barbers to serve their 
‘untouchable’ brothers. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences : 

1. Gandhiji did not want to waste money so. 

2. Gandhiji’s brother advocates laughed at him, because. 
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3. A barber in Pretoria refused to cut Gamlhiji's hair because he.,., 

4. The barber would have lost his customers if... 

II. Write a short paragraph on "Gandhiji believed in the dignity 
of labour’. 




A Recollection 


vyni N I was practising in Durban, my office clerks often 
'' stayed with me. There were among them Hindus and 
Christians who were either Gujaratis or Tamilians. I always 
regarded them as my relations. One of the clerks who was 
a Christian had so-called ‘untouchable’ parents. 

The house wc lived in was western in style. The rooms 
had no drains. Each room, therefore, had chamber pots 
which my wife or I cleaned. We did not engage a sweeper. 
The clerks looked upon my house as their own, naturally 
they cleaned their pots. The Christian clerk was a newcomer 
and it was our duty to look after him. My wife, however, 
revolted when she realized that we had to clean the pot of 
an ‘untouchable’. She did not like me cleaning the pots 
nor did she like doing it herself. Even today, I remember 
how her eyes became red with anger, how tears streamed down 
her cheeks as she came down the staircase, pot in hand. But 
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I was a cruelly kind husband. I regarded myself as her 
teacher and made her unhappy as I loved her dearly. 

1 was not satisfied when she cleaned the pots, I wanted her 
to do this cheerfully. So I told her harshly, “I won’t stand 
this nonsense in my house.” These words pierced her like 
an arrow. “Keep your house to yourself and let me go”, 
she shouted back. I lost my temper. Kindness dried up 
in me. I caught her by the hand, dragged her to the gate 
which was just opposite the staircase and started opening 
it to push her out. The tears were running down her cheeks 
and she cried, “Have you no sense of shame? Has anger 
made you blind? Where am I to go? 1 have no parents 
or relatives here. You think that because I’m your wife,I 
must put up with your kicks and blows. For Heaven’s sake, 
behave yourself and shut the gate. Don’t let the world see 
us quarrelling.” 

I was thoroughly ashamed and shut the gate. If my wife 
could not leave me, neither could I leave her. We have had 
a number of quarrels but we have always made up. My 
wife has always been the victor. 

EXER CISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. There were no drains in. 

2. Gandhiji’s wife did not like... 

3. Gandhiji opened the gate as. 

4. He realized he had been. 

II. Describe in about 150 words Gandhiji’s quarrel with his wife 
in Durban. 
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Cosily Gifts 


T fought for the British during the Boer War. I had to 
march for twenty to twenty-five miles a day carrying the 
wounded on stretchers. 

After my six-week duty I wanted to come back to India. 
I felt that my work in South Africa was over and I could 
be of more service in India. Friends at home also wanted 
me to return. So 1 requested my co-workers to relieve me. 
They accepted my request on one condition. They said that 
I should be ready to come back to South Africa if, within a 
year, the community needed me. Farewell meetings were 
arranged and costly gifts were given to me. The gifts included 
things in gold and silver. There were also diamond rings. 

I could not sleep when these costly gifts were given 
to me. I walked up and down my room. I was greatly 
disturbed but I could find no solution. It was difficult to 
accept these gifts; it was equally difficult not to accept them. 
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What would be the effect of these gifts on my wife and 
on my children? I was training them to lead a simple life. 

I was training them to a life of service and to an under¬ 
standing that service was its own reward. 

There were no costly ornaments in the house. How then 
coulcl we have gold watches? How could we wear gold 
chains and diamond rings ? 1 told people not to buy jewel¬ 
lery, not to be attracted by it. What was I to do with 
the jewellery that had been given to me ? 

I decided I could not keep these things. I drafted a letter. 
I decided to put all these costly gifts into a trust in favour 
of the community. I appointed Parsi Rustomji and others 
trustees. 

I knew that my children would agree to my proposal. 
My wife, on the other hand, would have to be persuaded. 
In the morning when I told my children they agreed readily. 
“We don’t need these costly presents, we must return them 
to the community. If we ever need them, we can buy 
them.” I was delighted. “Will you ask mother to accept 
my proposal?” 

“Certainly”, said they. “She doesn’t need ornaments. 
She may want to keep them for us. If we don’t want them, 
she’ll agree to part with them.” 

When I told my wife what I had decided to do, she said, 
“You may not need them. Your children may not need 
them. When you talk to them, they’ll do anything you want. 
I may not wear ornaments but what about my daughters-in- 
law? They’ll need them. Who knows what will happen 
tomorrow? I’ll not part with the gifts which have been 
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given so lovingly.” 

She continued to argue in this way. Then she wept. But 
I was determined to return the ornaments. I somehow 
made her agree. The gifts received in 1896 and 1901 were all 
returned. They were deposited with a bank and were to be 
used for the service of the community. 

I have never regretted my decision. My wife has also 
now seen the wisdom of my decision. I firmly believe that 
a public worker should not accept costly gifts. 

EXERCISES 

I. Select four sentences which give correct information: 

1. Gandhiji wanted to stay on in South Africa. 

2. His friends gave him costly gifts of gold and silver. 

3. Gandhiji wanted to have a gold watch and buy costly ornaments. 

4. Gandhiji’s wife wanted to keep the ornaments for her daughters- 
in-law. 

5. Gandhiji put all the gifts in the bank. 

6. Gandhiji’s wife was not willing to part with the costly gifts. 

7. Later on, Gandhiji was sorry that he had returned all the gifts. 

8. A public servant should receive costly gifts. 

II. Write a short paragranh of about 150 words on ‘We should not 
buy jewellery’. 




PART VII 


Another Visit to India 




My First Congress 


11/hen I came back to India, I spent some time in going 
* ’ about the country. I attended the meeting of the Con¬ 
gress at Calcutta in 1901. This was my first experience of the 
Congress. 

I asked a volunteer where I was to go. He took me to 
Ripon College. A number of delegates were staying there. 
The volunteers were not very helpful. The surroundings 
were unhygienic. There were pools of water everywhere. 
There were only a few latrines and they had an awful smell. 
I told the volunteers to have them cleaned. They replied 
coolly, “That’s not our work.” I asked for a broom and 
cleaned a latrine. But that was for myself. There were so 
many people and the latrines were so few that they got dirty 
very soon and I could not clean them every now and then. 

The Congress session was to begin after two days. I had 
decided to offer my services to the Congress office. Babu 
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Bhupendranath Basu and Shri Ghosal were secretaries. I 
went to Bhupenbabu and offered my services. He looked at 
me and said, “I’ve no work for you. Perhaps Ghosalbabu 
may have something for you. Please go to him.” So I went 
to him. He smiled and said he had only clerical work. He 
asked me if I was willing to do it. 

“Certainly”, said I, “Pm here to do anything that I can 
do.” 

Shri Ghosal used to get his shirts buttoned by his bearer. 

I loved to do it as my regard for elders was always great. 
When he came to know this, he did not mind my doing 
little acts of personal service for him. In fact, he was 
delighted. 

In a few days I came to know the working of the Con¬ 
gress. I met most of the leaders. 

Sir Pherozeshah had agreed to admit my resolution on 
South Africa. 1 wondered who would put it forward before 
the Subjects Committee and when. All the resolutions were 
in English. There were long speeches with every resolution, 
and every resolution had some well-known leader to back it. 
As the meeting came to a close, my heart beat fast. It was 

II o’clock. Everyone was in a hurry to go. I had not the 
courage to speak. I had already met Gokhale. He had 
seen my resolution. I whispered to him, “Please do some¬ 
thing for me.” 

“All the resolutions have been moved, haven’t they?” 
said Sir Pherozeshah Mehta. “No, there is still the resolu¬ 
tion on South Africa. Mr. Gandhi has been waiting for a 
long time”, said Gokhale. 
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“Have you seen the resolution ?” asked Sir Pherozeshah. 

“Of course.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“It is quite good.” 

“Well, then let’s have it, Gandhi.” I read it in a trembling 
voice. Gokhale supported it and it was passed unanimously. 

“You’ll have five minutes to speak on the topic, Gandhi”, 
said Mr. Wacha. 

I did not like this at all. No one had taken the trouble 
to understand the resolution. Everyone was in a hurry to 
go. Because Gokhale had seen the resolution, it was not 
thought necessary for the others to see it or understand it. 

And yet the very fact that it had been passed by the Con¬ 
gress filled my heart with delight. I knew that the approval 
of the Congress meant the approval of the whole country. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences : 

1. The first meeting of the Congress that Gandhiji attended 

was. 

2. Gandhiji accepted the work of. 

3. He had a high regard. 

4. He read the resolution in . 

5. He was happy because. 

II. Imagine that you are Gokhale. Describe how you helped Gandhiji 
at the Calcutta meeting of the Congress. 
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In Bombay 


/^Jokhale wanted that I should settle down in Bombay, 
^ set up my practice there and help him in public work. 
I was able to earn more than I had expected. My South 
African clients gave me work. 

Just as I seemed to be settling down, I received a cable 
from South Africa: “Chamberlain expected here. Please 
return immediately.” I remembered my promise. I cabled 
to them that I would start as soon as they sent me money 
for my fare. They sent it immediately and I started for 
South Africa. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences : 

1. Gokhale wanted that Gandliiji should. 

2. Gandhiji prospered as. 

3. He received a. 

4. He left for South Africa as soon as.. T , 
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II. Consult a dictionary and find out the difference between the 
following groups of words: cable, telegram; to march, to walk; to 
prosecute, to arrest; kicks, blows. 




PART VIII 


South Africa Recalls 




In South Africa Again 


T reached Durban just in time. There was work waiting 
1 for me. A deputation was to wait on Mr. Chamberlain. 
The date had been fixed. I had to draft the memorandum 
which would be given to him. I was also asked to be a mem¬ 
ber of the delegation. 

Mr. Chamberlain gave a cold shoulder to the Indian 
deputation. “You know”, he said, “that the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment has little control over self-governing Colonies. Your 
grievances seem to be genuine. I shall do what I can. 
Yon, however, should not annoy the Europeans if you want 
to live among them.” 

All the members of the deputation were disheartened when 
they heard this. I realized that we should start our work 
afresh. I told my friends, “The work for which you called 
me is almost finished. But even if you permit me to return 
home, I’ll not leave Transvaal. I’ll stay here and work. 
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I’ll not return to India till at least a year. I’ll get myself 
enrolled in the Transvaal Supreme Court and I’ll set up my 
practice here. If we don’t defend ourselves now, we’ll be 
driven out of the country.” 

I discussed my plans with Indians in Pretoria and Johannes¬ 
burg and decided to set up office in Johannesburg. 
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The Gita 


T had faith in the Gita, Now I studied it carefully. I had 

one or two translations by which I used to understand the 
original Sanskrit. I also decided to learn by heart one or two 
verses every day. I did this in the morning while I brushed 
my teeth and had my bath. In this way I memorized 
thirteen chapters. 

To me the Gita became the guide to a good life) it became 
my dictionary of daily reference. Words like aparigraha (non¬ 
possession) and samabhava (equability) made a deep impression 
on me. I wanted to have equability. Would I have it if I 
gave up everything and followed God? I understood that I 
could not follow Him unless I gave up all I had, I wrote to 
Revashankarbhai to discontinue my insurance policy. I did 
this because I was convinced that God who had created my 
wife and children as well as me would take care of them. 
I wrote to my brother that I had given him all that I had saved 
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up to that moment. I told him that in future he should 
not expect anything from me. My future savings, I had 
decided, should be used for the benefit of the community. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Mr. Chamberlain did not. 

2. Gandhiji decided to stay... 

3. He made the Gita his. 

4. He resolved to use his future savings. 

II. Relate how Gandhiji memorized the Gita. 
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The Magic Spell of a Book 


A/TR. polar, a friend of mine, gave me Ruskin’s book 
Unto This Last to read. He was sure that I would 
like it. 

Once I had started reading it, I could not leave it. It 
gripped me. After reading it I could not get any sleep. 
Ruskin seemed to have expressed my own ideals. I deter¬ 
mined to follow the ideals mentioned in the book and I 
resolved to change my life accordingly. 

The teachings of Unto This Last which impressed me 
most were: 

1. That the good of the individual is in the good of all. 

2. That a lawyer’s work has the same value as a barber’s 
as everyone has the same right of earning his livelihood. 

3. That a life of labour (the life of the farmer and the 
handicraftsman) is the life worth living. 

The first principle I knew. The second I had dimly 
realized. The third had never occurred to me. The book 
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made it clear that all the three principles were interrelated. 
Next morning I got up resolved to follow these principles 
in my life. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Garidhiji found Ruskin’s book. 

2. He was so deeply impressed by it that he decided. 

3. Gandhiji knew that the good of the individual. 

4. He resolved to follow. 

II. Briefly describe the main ideas which Ruskin has expressed in his 
book Unto This Last. 







The Phoenix Settlement 


AyfR. west printed Indian Opinion, a weekly paper that I 
-*■*■*■ brought out. 1 discussed with him Ruslan’s book Unto 
This Last and told him the effect it had had on me. 1 pro¬ 
posed that Indian Opinion should be removed to a farm where 
everyone should work, draw the same wage and publish and 
print Indian Opinion in their spare time, Mr. West approved 
of the proposal. We decided we would give £3 per month 
to every person and make no difference between white and 
coloured people or between Europeans and Asiatics. 

In 1904, we started the Phoenix Settlement and there in 
spite of many difficulties Indian Opinion still continues to 
be published. 

I had now given up all hope of returning to India in the 
near future. I had promised my wife that I would return to 
India within a year. But the year had gone by and I was 
still in Africa; so I decided to send for her and the children, 



Kasturba’s Courage 


A t Durban a doctor friend advised a surgical operation 
for my wife. She agreed to it after some hesitation. 
She was getting very thin and the doctor had to perform the 
operation without chloroform. It was successful but she had 
to suffer much pain. She, however, went through it bravely. 
The doctor and his wife nursed her carefully. The doctor 
gave me leave to go to Johannesburg and told me not to be 
anxious about Kasturba. 

In a few days, however, I got a letter that Kasturba was 
not well and that she was too weak to sit up in bed and had 
once become unconscious. She needed meat to make her 
strong. The doctor knew that he could not give it to her 
without taking my permission. So he telephoned to me at 
Johannesburg and asked me to allow him to give her beef 
tea. I said I could not grant the permission but that Kasturba 
was free to do as she liked. The doctor refused to con¬ 
sult Kasturba, He wanted that I should come to Durban, He 
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said if I did not let him give Kasturba the food she needed, 
he was not responsible for her life. 

The same day I left for Durban. The doctor told me 
quietly, “1 had already given your wife beef tea before I tele¬ 
phoned you.” 

“But that’s deceiving me”, I said. 

“There is no question of deceit where medicine or food of 
the patient is concerned. In fact we are proud of deceiving 
the relatives of our patients if by doing so we can save their 
lives.” 

I was deeply pained but kept quiet. The doctor was 
a good man and a personal friend. He and his wife had 
done a lot for Kasturba. 

“Doctor, are you going to give her meat? I’ll not allow 
it even if not giving it to her meant her death. You can give 
it to her only if she wants it.” 

“You are welcome to your philosophy. But as long as 
you keep your wife under my treatment, I’ll give her what 
I think best. If you don’t like this, remove her from here. 
I can’t see her die under my roof.” 

I think one of my sons was with me. He agreed with 
me and said that his mother should not be given beef tea. I 
spoke to Kasturba herself. She was too weak to be con¬ 
sulted. She, however, replied firmly, “I will not take beef 
tea.” I told her she need not follow my principles. 1 told 
her that quite a few of our Hindu friends took meat or wine 
as medicine. But Kasturba’s mind had been made up. She 
said, “Please remove me at once.” 

We decided to leave the place at once, It was drizzling 
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and the station was some distance from the house. We had 
to take the train from Durban for Phoenix. From there we 
had to travel two and a half miles by road. I was going to 
take a very great risk. 1 trusted in God. 

Kasturba was not worried. On the contrary she comfort¬ 
ed me. She told me, “Nothing will happen to me. Don’t 
worry.” 

She had not had any food for days and was only skin and 
bones. I took her to the station in a rickshaw and then 
carried her to the train in my arms and put her into the com¬ 
partment. From Phoenix we carried her in a hammock and 
there she slowly picked up strength under water cure treat¬ 
ment. 


EXERCISES 

I. Select four sentences which give correct information: 

1. Kasturba suffered a lot of pain but she faced it bravely. 

2. The doctor did not ask Gandhiji to return to Durban. 

3. The doctor had already given Mrs. Gandhi some beef lea. 

4. The doctor was sorry that he had given Mrs. Gandhi beef tea. 

5. Mrs. Gandhi did not want to have beef tea. 

6. Kasturba recovered in Phoenix Settlement. 

II. Write a short paragraph on' Kasturba Gandhi’s courage. 



Domestic Satyagraha* 


T/asturba was well for only a brief period after her 
^ operation, then she fell ill again. I treated her and she 
did not ask to see a doctor from outside. When all my rem¬ 
edies failed, I begged her to give up salt and pulses. She 
did not agree. She told me, “Even if you are advised to 
give up salt and pulses, you won’t be able to do so.” I told 
her, “You are wrong. I can give up salt and pulses. And al¬ 
though no doctor has advised me to do so, 111 give them 
up for one year.” 

This was an unpleasant shock to her. She was very un¬ 
happy. She asked me to forgive her and promised that she 
would go without these things. 

I told her, “I am happy you have decided to give them 
up. You’ll, I’m sure, now get better. I, however, cannot 


*Satyagraha means inviting suffering on oneself to win over someone, 
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take back my vow. Leaving these things will be a test for 
me and a moral support to you.” 

“You are too obstinate. You’ll listen to none”, she said 
and cried. This incident was an instance of Safyagraha. 
It is one of the sweetest recollections of my life. After this 
Kasturba got better. 


EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji did not show Kasturba. 

2. He asked her to give up. 

3. Kasturba found it difficult. 

4. Gandhiji took a vow not to. 

II. Imagine yourself to be Kasturba Gandhi. Relate how Gandhiji 
took a vow to give up salt and pulses. 







Satyagraha 


| read with deep horror the draft Ordinance published 
in the Transvaal Government Gazette Extraordinary of 
August 22, 1906. It meant absolute ruin for Indians in South 
Africa. According to this Ordinance, every Indian, man, 
woman or child of eight years and above, entitled to live 
in Transvaal must register his or her name with the Registrar 
of Asiatics and take out a certificate of registration. The 
applicants must give in their old permits to the Registrar 
and state in their applications their name, residence, caste, 
age, etc. The Registrar was to note down important marks 
of identification and take finger and thumb impressions. Every 
Indian who failed to apply for registration after a certain date 
was to give up his right of residence in Transvaal. Failure 
to apply would be a legal offence for which a person could 
be fined, sent to prison or even sent away from the country. 
Police officers could enter private houses to inspect certificates, 
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I had never known these laws applied to free men in any 
part of the world. 

The next day we held a small meeting of leading Indians. 

I explained the Ordinance to them word by word. It 
shocked them. The situation was grave and they resolved to 
hold a public meeting. 

The meeting was held on September 11, 1906. The most 
important resolution passed by the meeting was the famous 
Fourth Resolution. This Resolution stated that Indians were 
determined not to obey the Ordinance if it became law. 
They would bear the punishment for non-submission. 

We did not know what to call our movement. Shri 
Maganlal Gandhi suggested the word Sadagraha , meaning 
firmness in a good cause. I suggested Satyagraha. Satya 
(truth) implies love and agraha (firmness) is closely related 
to force. I thus began to call the Indian Movement 
Satyagraha , that is to say, the Force which is bom of Truth 
and Love or non-violence. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences : 

1. According to the Ordinance every Indian. 

2. Police officers could.. 

3. Indians would now become . 

4. They refused to....... 

II. Was Gandhiji right in calling this movement Satyagraha ? Give 
reasons. 
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Imprisonment 


'The officers of the Asiatic Department wanted to stop 
Satyagraha . They thought they could not do so unless 
some leaders were imprisoned. So they arrested some of us. 
The community had resolved that they would continue 
Satyagraha after our arrest. So they were also arrested. After 
a fortnight they were sent to jail. They brought the news 
that there was a possibility of a compromise with the Govern¬ 
ment. The proposed settlement was that Indians should 
register voluntarily and if the majority of Indians registered 
voluntarily the Government would repeal the Black Act. This 
was the name given to the Asiatic Registration Act. 

I was taken to Pretoria to meet General Smuts. We 
had a discussion on the proposed Ordinance and my draft 
settlement was accepted. The prisoners were released. 
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EXERCISES 

I. Consult a dictionary and find out the difference in meaning between 
voluntary, compulsory; bill, law; discuss, decide; see, inspect. 

II. Answer the following question in n short paragraph: Why was 
Gandhiji arrested and why was he released ? 



Assault 


OOME Patmans were angry with me as I had agreed that 
^ the police should take our finger-prints. It was agreed 
that the leaders should be the first to take out certificates. 
When J reached my office I found Mir Alam, a Pathan, 
and his companions standing outside it. Mir Alam was an 
old client of mine. He was six feet tall and big and strong. 
This was the first time I saw Mir Alam outside my office—not 
inside it. And although our eyes met, he did not wish me. 
This also happened for the first time. He also did not wear 
his usual smile. I noticed that his eyes were angry. The 
Chairman, Yusuf Mian, and other friends arrived and we 
went towards the Asiatic Office. Mir Alam and his compa¬ 
nions followed us. 

After a minute Mir Alam came up to me and asked, 
“Where are you going?” 

“To the Asiatic Office to get a certificate of registration”, 
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I replied. “If you come with me, I’ll get you a certificate with 
an impression only of the two thumbs.” 

I had hardly finished, speaking when someone hit me on 
the head from behind. I fainted with the words He Rama 
(O God) on my lips. I did not know what followed. Mir 
Alam and his companions gave me more blows and kicks. 
Yusuf Mian and Thambi Naidoo tried to protect me; so 
they too were beaten. The noise attracted some European 
passers-by, Mir Alam and his companions tried to run away 
but were caught by the Europeans. The police arrived and 
took them away. I was carried into Mr. J. C. Gibson’s private 
office. When I regained consciousness, I saw Mr. Doke 
bending over me. “How do you feel?” he asked me. 

“1 am all right”, I replied, “but there is pain in the 
teeth and the ribs. Where is Mir Alam?” 

“He has been arrested along with his companions.” 

“They should be released.” 

“Your lip and cheek are badly torn. If you come with 
me, Mrs. Doke and I’ll look after you.” 

I agreed to go with Mr. Doke who was a clergyman. 
A carriage was sent for and Mr. Chamney, the Registrar of 
Asiatics, also arrived. I told Mr. Chamney, “I wanted to 
come to your office and take out the first certificate of regis¬ 
tration, but God willed it otherwise. I request you to bring 
the papers and allow me to register at once. I hope you won’t 
let anyone register before me.” 

“What’s the hurry?” asked Mr. Chamney. “The doctor 
will be here soon. I’ll issue certificates to others but keep 
your name at the head of the list.” 
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“No”, I replied, “I have taken a pledge to take out the 
first certificate. I, therefore, insist that the papers be brought 
here and now.” Mr. Cliamney went away to bring the 
papers, 

i had to send a wire to the Attorney-General and tell him 
that 1 did not hold Mir Alam and his companions guilty 
and that they should be let off for my sake. But the Europeans 
of Johannesburg sent a letter to the Attorney-General. They 
said that my views regarding the punishment of criminals 
could not be put into effect in South Africa and that the 
attack was made in a public place and was, therefore, a 
public offence. Several Englishmen were willing to give 
evidence. The Attorney-General rearrested Mir Alam and one 
of his companions and sentenced them to three months’ 
hard labour. 

1 sent a short note to the community through the Chairman 
and sent it for publication: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Doke are looking after me like a 
brother and a sister and I am well. I hope to take up 
my duties shortly. 

“The men who hit me did not know what they were 
doing. I, therefore, request that no steps be taken against 
them.” 

Mr. Chamney returned with the papers and I gave my 
finger-prints. I was in pain and I saw that there were tears 
in Mr. Chamney’s eyes. I had often to write bitterly against 
him but he did not dislike me. I realized that misfortune 
softens man’s heart. 
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EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences : 

1. Mir Alam and his friends were angry with Gandhiji because 

2. Gandhiji could not defend himself as someone hit. 

3. The Europeans did not allow Mir Alam and his companions 

to. 

4. Gandhiji gave his finger-prints although. 

II, ( a ) Why did Gandhiji not want Mir Alam to be punished? 

(b) What effect, do you think, Gandhiji’s forgiveness had on him ? 
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The Triumph of Salyagraha 


'Tf-ir. Indians hac! registered voluntarily. The Government 
should have repealed tire Black Act but it did not do 
so. General Smuts maintained the Black Act and introduced 
a new Bill in the Legislature which made further provision 
for the registration of Asiatics! I was shocked when I 
read this. 

We sent an ultimatum to the Government. The ulti¬ 
matum said, “If the Asiatic Act is not repealed, the certi¬ 
ficates collected by the Indians would be burnt, and they would 
humbly but firmly take the consequences.” 

A meeting had been called to perform the ceremony of 
burning the certificates in public. 

As we were about to burn the certificates, a volunteer 
arrived on a cycle with a telegram from the Government. 
The Government expressed its inability to change its deci¬ 
sion. The telegram was read out and everyone cheered. They 
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seemed to be looking forward to burning their certificates. 

Mir Alam too was present at the meeting. He announc¬ 
ed that he was very sorry that he had attacked me and gave 
his original certificate to be burnt. The audience cheered 
loudly and I pressed his hand with joy. I told him that I 
had never had any bad feelings for him in my heart. 

The Committee had already received our 2,000 certificates 
to be burnt. The fire was lit by Yusuf Mian. The certi¬ 
ficates were soaked in kerosene oil and thrown into the fire. 

The reporters of English newspapers were present at the 
meeting. They were deeply impressed by the whole scene. 
They gave detailed descriptions of the meeting in their papers. 

The year in which the Black Act was passed General Smuts 
carried through the Legislature another Bill called the Trans¬ 
vaal Immigrants Restriction Bill. This Act almost prevented 
the entry of Indian newcomers into Transvaal. 

It was absolutely necessary for Indians to fight against 
this fresh injustice. Several Satyagrahis, therefore, deliberate¬ 
ly entered the Transvaal and were imprisoned. I too was 
arrested again. 

In October 1912, Gokhale came to South Africa. He 
wanted to make peace between the Satyagrahis and the 
Government. General Botha, Gokhale said, promised him 
that the Black Act would be repealed in a year and the £3 
tax abolished. But this was not done. 

I wrote to Gokhale that the General had not kept his 
promise. I decided to start again our Satyagraha against the 
Government. 

The South African Government declared that all marriages 
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not celebrated according to Christian rites and registered by 
the Registrar of Marriages were invalid. Thus all marriages 
performed according to Hindu, Mussalman or Zoroastrian 
rites were illegal and children were deprived of the right to 
inherit property as they were illegitimate. The Indian women 
were very angry. Till now they had not been voluntarily 
imprisoned. But now they along with the men decided to 
offer stubborn Satyagraha. 

The miners near Newcastle were deeply moved by the 
imprisonment of women. They left the mines and came to 
the city. As soon as I received the news, I left Phoenix for 
Newcastle. 

There were hundreds of labourers in Newcastle. More 
were to come. Plow was I to feed and provide shelter for 
this big crowd which continued to grow? It was dangerous 
to keep them in one place without a job. I found a solu¬ 
tion to my problem. I decided to take this ‘army’ to Trans¬ 
vaal and see them safely in jail. The strength of the army 
was about five thousand. 

The Union Government could not keep thousands of 
innocent men in jail. All the world was waiting to see what 
General Smuts would do. The Government got out of this 
awkward situation by appointing a commission of three 
members. 

The commission in its report recommended that the 
demands of the Indian community should be accepted, and 
soon the Government abolished the £3 tax, made legal all 
non-Christian marriages and allowed Indians who had a 
domicile certificate with their thumb-prints to enter the Union. 
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Thus the great Satyagraha struggle came to an end after 
eight years. On July 18, 1914, I sailed for England on my 
way back to India. I found it difficult to leave South Africa 
for I had spent there twenty-one years of my life, had tasted 
both the joys and sorrows of life and had realized there my 
mission in life. 


EXERCISES 

I. Select four sentences which give correct information: 

1. The Black Act was repealed. 

2. The Satyagrahis decided to bum their certificates in public. 

3. Mir Alam refused to bum his original certificate. 

4. About 2.000 certificates were burnt publicly. 

5. Several Satyagrahis entered the Transvaal and were arrested. 

6. False promises were given by General Botha. 

7. Women were imprisoned. 

8. Gandhiji asked the miners to go back to Newcastle. 

9. He was very glad to leave South Africa. 

10. It was in South Africa that Gandhiji had realized his mission in 
life. 

II. Imagine yourself to be an English newspaper reporter. Describe the 
meeting at which certificates were burnt. 



PART IX 

Return to India 
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My Ashram in Ahmedabad 


T was very happy to return to India, my motherland. 

Gokbale and the members of the Servants of India 
Society were very kind and affectionate. Gokhale, I think, 
got all of them together to meet me. 

I wanted to set up an Ashram where I could settle down 
with my Phoenix family. Gokhale liked the idea. He 
encouraged me and promised to meet the expenses of the 
Ashram. He said he would look upon the Ashram as his 
own. I was very happy. I did not have to raise funds. 

The Satyagraha Ashram was founded on May 25, 1915, 
at Kochrab in Ahmedabad. There were about twenty-five 
men and women in the Ashram. We had a common kitchen, 
had our meals together and tried to live like one family. 

The Ashram had been in existence for only a few months 
when we were put to a test. I received a letter from 
Amritlal Thakkar. He wrote, “A humble and honest 
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untouchable family wants to join your Ashram. Will you 
accept them?” 

I wrote to Thakkar that we were willing to accept the 
family provided they followed the rules of the Ashram. 
They agreed to this condition and came to the Ashram. 

But their presence in the Ashram created many difficulties. 
The well we used was partly controlled by the owner of the 
bungalow. The man who drew water from the well said 
that drops of water from our buckets would make him 
dirty. So he started swearing at us. I told everyone to 
put up with the abuses. After sometime he realized that we 
would not quarrel with him and was ashamed. He did 
not give us any trouble any more. 

Our friends of the Ashram were displeased. They stopped 
sending us money. People said that we would be treated 
as outcastes. We were prepared for this. I told my 
companions, “If we are treated as outcastes, we will not leave 
Ahmedabad. We will go and stay in the locality of the un¬ 
touchables. We will do manual labour and earn our liveli¬ 
hood.” 

One day Maganlal Gandhi told me, “We have no money.” 

I quietly replied, “Then we shall go to the locality of 
the untouchables.” 

God sent help at the last moment. One morning one 
of the children told me that a Sheth was waiting for me 
in a car outside and that he wanted to see me. I went to 
him. “I want to give the Ashram some help”, he said. 
“Will you accept it?” 
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I told him we had no money and would gladly accept his 
help. 

“I shall come tomorrow at this time”, he said. “Will 
you be here?” 

“Yes”, I said, and he left. 

Next day at exactly the same time his car drew up at 
the Ashram, The Sheth did not come in. I went out to see 
him. He placed in my hands Rs. 13,000 and drove away. 

1 had never expected such a big amount. The Sheth 
had never before visited the Ashram. So far as I can remem¬ 
ber, I had met him only once. This was a unique experience 
for me. Wc were now quite safe for a year. 

EXERCISES 

I. Correct the following sentences : 

1. Special food was prepared for Gandhiji at the Satyagraha 
Ashram. 

2 . Gandhiji did not allow (he ‘untouchable’ family to come to the 
Ashram. 

3. Gandhiji thought of earning his livelihood by becoming a High 
Court lawyer. 

4- The Sheth visited the Ashram a number of times. 

5. The Sheth did not want to help the Ashram. 

II. Answer the following question in a short paragraph : Why is 
it wrong to practise untouchability ? 



In Touch with Labour 


Chrimati anasuyabehn wrote to me about the condition 
^ of labour in Ahmedabad. Wages were low. The labourers 
had been trying to get their wages increased but had not 
been successful. I went to Ahmedabad to guide them. 

I was in a very difficult situation. ShriAmbalal Sarabhai 
who led the fight of the mill-owners was a friend. Shrimati 
Anasuyabehn had to fight against her own brother. I met 
the mill-owners and requested them to accept the just demands 
of the workers, but they refused. So 1 had to advise the 
labourers to go on strike. I told the labourers the condi¬ 
tions of a successful strike were : 

1. never to use violence, 

2. never to trouble blacklegs,* 

*A man who offers to work when the regular workers arc on strike. The 
leaders of the strike understood and accepted the conditions and labourers 

(continued on next page) 
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3. never to depend on alms, 

4. to remain firm and not to worry about the duration 
of the strike—to earn one’s livelihood by doing some 
other kind of work. 

But after two weeks they became restless. I was very 
worried. 1 did not know what to do. The solution came 
to me at their meeting. “Unless the labourers continue the 
strike till a settlement is reached or till they leave the mills 
altogether, 1 will not take food.” 

The labourers were shocked. Anasuyabehn wept silently. 
The labourers said, “You will not fast. We shall fast and 
remain faithful to our pledge.” 

“There is no need for you to fast”, I replied. “Be faithful 
to your pledge. We are without funds. You shall try to 
earn your living by some kind of labour. My fast will 
be broken only when the strike is over.” 

Anasuyabehn and a number of other friends and 
labourers fasted with me on the first day. I persuaded them 
with some difficulty to stop fasting with me. 

The hearts of the mill-owners were touched and they tried 
to arrive at a settlement. Anasuyabehn’s house became the 
meeting place for their discussions. After I had fasted for 
three days the strike was called off. The mill-owners distri¬ 
buted sweets among the labourers and a settlement was 
reached after 21 days’ strike. 

{continued from previous page) 

went on strike. For the first two weeks the labourers showed great courage 
and daily held large meetings. At these meetings I reminded them of their 
pledge. They assured me that they would rather die than break their pledge. 
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EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences : 

1. The condition of labour in Ahmedabad. 

2. Gandhiji made the labourers take. 

3. They pledged never..... 

4. Tears came to the eyes of Anasuyabehn when. 

5. Everyone was happy that. 

II. Relate how Gandhiji’s fast was an example of Satyagraha, 
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Near Death's Door 


In those days I ate groundnut butter and lemons mostly. 
-*■ I knew too much butter was bad for health, I did not 
worry about it and the result was that I had a slight attack 
of dysentery. 

One day, which happened to be a festival, I told 
Kasturba I would not have anything for lunch. I had taken 
a vow not to take milk or milk products. Kasturba wanted 
me to have lunch and prepared a sweet wheat porridge with 
oil instead of ghee. She also brought a bowl of moong for 
me. I liked these things and I had them. Instead of taking 
just a little of these things I had my fill. Within an hour I 
had an acute attack of dysentery. 

I took no medicine. I had been foolish in eating a lot 
and wanted to take the punishment. I had thirty to forty 
options in twenty-four hours. I fasted and did not even take 
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fruit juices in the beginning. I did not feel hungry and felt 
that I was at death’s door. 

I lay waiting for death. My friend persuaded me to 
consult Dr. Dalai. I was greatly impressed by Dr. Dalai’s 
ability to arrive at decision quickly. 

“I cannot make you well unless you take milk. If you 
take iron and arsenic injections, you’ll recover fully.” 

“You can give me the injections”, I replied, “but I can’t 
take milk as I’ve taken a vow not to touch it.” 

“Why have you taken that vow?” he asked. 

I told h im the whole history. I told him that I had 
started disliking milk when I learnt that phuka was done 
to cows and buffaloes. Kasturba was standing near my bed 
during this conversation. 

“But you can have no objection to goat’s milk”, she 
said. 

The doctor said if I took goat’s milk he would be 
satisfied. I wanted to live and to take up the Satyagraha fight, 
so I started taking goat’s milk. I don’t even now like taking 
milk and I am always thinking of how to give it up. I 
know if I stop taking milk, I’ll become weak. 1 want to be 
strong in order to serve. 

Soon after I began taking goat’s milk, Dr. Dalai per¬ 
formed on me a successful operation and I recovered. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji only ate.. .at that time. 
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2. He had a bad attack of dysentery because. 

3. Gandhiji did not drink milk because. 

4. He started taking goat’s milk because. 

I. Write a short paragraph on ‘Milk and Its Uses’. 







PART X 


The Birth of Khadi 




The Spinning-wheel 


vyuEN the Satyagraha Ashram was founded at Sabarmati, 
we introduced a few handlooms there. Our object was to 
make all the cloth we needed ourselves. We did not want to 
buy cloth. We, therefore, gave up the use of mill-woven 
cloth. All the members of the Ashram resolved to wear 
hand-wo veil cloth made from Indian yam only. We wanted 
to spin our yarn also. We did not want to be dependent on 
mills. But it was difficult to do so as we did not have a 
spinning-wheel nor a spinner to teach us how to spin. I 
asked every visitor to the Ashram if he knew how to spin 
but I always received a ‘no’. 

In 1917,1 presided at the Broach Educational Conference. 
There I met a remarkable lady, Gangabehn Majmudar. I 
told her about my plans for spinning and weaving cloth. She 
promised that she would look for a spinning-wheel for us. 
Gangabehn found a spinning-wheel in Vijapur in Baroda 
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State. Quite a number of people there had spinning-wheels in 
their homes. But they did not use them. They told Ganga- 
behn, they were willing to spin if they were promised a regu¬ 
lar supply of slivers and if the yarn spun by them' was 
bought. It was, however, difficult to supply slivers. When 
I mentioned this difficulty to the late Umar Sobani he pro¬ 
mised to send a sufficient supply of slivers from his mill. 

I did not like receiving slivers from him continuously. 
Besides, I did not want to use mill slivers. Using mill 
slivers was like using mill yarn. I, therefore, asked Ganga- 
behn to find carders who could supply slivers. She found 
a carder who was prepared to card cotton on thirty-five 
rupees per month. She trained a few youngsters to make 
slivers out of the carded cotton. Thus the spinning-wheel 
became popular in the Ashram. 

EXERCISES 

I. Correct the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji did not buy liandlooms for the Ashram. 

2. Gandhiji liked to wear mill-woven doth. 

3. Gangabehn Majmudar told Gandhiji she had a spinning-wheel 
at home, 

4. The people of Vijapur were not willing to use their spinning- 
wheels. 

5. The spinning-wheel did not become popular in the Ashram. 

II. Write a short paragraph on the advantages and disadvantages 
of hand-woven and mill-manufactured cloth. 
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Farewell 


'The time has now come to bring this book to an end. 

My life from this time onward has been so public that 
there is hardly anything about it that people do not know. 

I set a high value on my experiments. I do not know 
whether I have been able to describe them well or not. I 
can only say that I have been very true and exact. To 
describe truth as it has appeared to me has been my main aim 
in life. Writing this book has given me great mental peace. 
I sincerely hope that it may increase the reader’s faith in 
Truth and Ahirnsa. 

EXERCISES 

I. Complete the following sentences: 

1. Gandhiji wrote about his.... 
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2. He related the events of his life..... 

3. HismaLaimin life was. 

4. He wanted people to believe in. 

II. Relate briefly any incident in Gandhiji’s life to prove that lie 
loved Ahimsa. 







